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Four New Books 
The MEANING of ANXIETY 


By Rollo May, Consulting Psychologist. Associate in University Seminars 
at Columbia University. 


N THE DRASTIC changes and social upheavals of today, there are few among 

us who do not suffer from anxiety. But what is anxiety, and what causes it? In 

Dr. May’s lucid, new book you will find an objective picture of the causes that 

bring about anxiety, together with constructive methods for handling it. Dr. May 
synthesizes the views of such observers of human problems as Kierkegaard, Freud, 
Horney, Fromm, and other noted thinkers and scientists. From these he develops a 

1 concept of anxiety applicable to immediate human needs. $4.50 


MARRIAGE A RATIONAL, systematic treatment of marriage 


which uses logical analysis to establish the basis of 
mutual understanding in happy married life. The 
ANALYSIS author writes from the functional rather than the 
institutional point of view, and covers the many 
topics of marriage including: society and a success- 
By Harold T. Christensen ful marriage, predicting success and failure, sexual 


perspective, choosing a mate, parenthood, growing 
Purdue University old. $4.50 


PERSONALITY HOW ARE personality traits acquired, and how 


can they be measured? This new book shows how 

personality develops throughout life—in childhood, 

By Charles M. Harsh early maturity, love, marriage, middle and old age. 
and Factors favoring good and bad traits are given. It 

will help the reader both in understanding his own 

H. G. Schrickel personality, and the personalities of those he is 
University of Nebraska called upon to counsel. $5.00 


Counseling the Handicapped 


in the Rehabilitation Process 


By Kenneth W. Hamilton, Ohio State University. A completely different 
and exciting picture of the part the counselor can play in helping disabled people 
‘ return to an active, competitive part in community life. In the belief that most coun- 
selors do not know the extent of agencies available, the author gives information on 
them and how they may be used. An informative book for anyone who must deal with 
disabled men and women. $3.50 


Order on examination. Money refunded if books returned in 5 days. Address Dept. 239 


The Ronald Press Company 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. | 
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CREATIVE 
PERSONALITY 


we have the answer 


some of us have been looking for— 
the humanistic answer to the various 
peace-of-mind-and-soul books which 
have recently been calling us to re- 
treat to some sacred mountain or 
other. Dr. Charles Francis Potter 
challenges us to go forward instead, 
and find our inspiration in evolu- 
tionary life itself."—HARRY ELMER 
BARNES (noted educator and writer) 


“A very important book — THE 
BOOK millions of devout, educated 
but confused persons have been 
longing for to bridge the so-called 
chasm between science and religion 
... A great book for these troubled 
and confused times.”—ALBERT ED- 
WARD WIGGAM (author column “Let’s 
Explore Your Mind”) 


“CREATIVE PERSONALITY is a 
refreshing corrective for the stream 
of recent books on peace of mind and 
soul. Here is meat for the mature 
mind to feed upon for satisfaction 
. Would that this book could fall 
into the hands of all who found no 
real help in the earlier offerings.” 
— STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN (First 
University Church, Los Angeles) 


“This is a book that stretches the 
mind. Dr. Potter’s thesis is arrest- 
ing, and provokes fruitful thinking 

. he has presented science as an 
ally, rather than a substitute for re- 
ligion.”"—REV. DR. RALPH W. SOCK- 
MAN (Christ Church Methodist, 
New York City) 


“An admirable book—the best that 
Dr. Potter has given us since his fa- 
mous Story of Religion... a whole- 
some challenge to all pessimism and 
despair.” — JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
(eminent clergyman and author, The 
Community Church, New York) 


$2.50 at bookstores 


[Funk & Wagnalls Company | 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


Broad Influence 
To the Editor: 


I will be most grateful if you will take the 
trouble to have a copy of the articles by Dr. 
Henry, Ben Priest, and your servant sent to 
the Governor's office as they appear. Thank 
you for all your trouble. 


ALFRED A. Gross 
University Settlement House 
New York, New York 


We are publishing this brief note from 
Mr. Gross, author of the article on “The 
Homosexual in Society,” in our April issue, 
to indicate that these articles may be used 
not only for their educational value, but for 
the purpose of influencing legislation in so- 
cial welfare and similar purposes. —Eb. 


Wants Both Sides 
To the Editor: 

I have just received my copy of the April 
issue of Pasrorat Psycuotocy and read the 
editorial article on euthanasia, and wish to 
thank you very much for including this in 
your magazine. For a long time I have been 
puzzled over which side to take on this im- 
portant issue, and this article seems to make 
clear that its practice is moral. However, | 
would like very much to hear the other side 
of the story, for on such an important prob- 
lem as this no stone should be left unturned 
in order to arrive at the right conclusion, 
pro or con. 

Name withheld by request. 


We are working on such an article for a 
forthcoming issue—Eb. 


To Aid ‘Consultation Clinic’ 
To the Editor: 

Thank you for your letter of February 21, 
inviting me to serve as a member of the 
Panel of Experts of your Consultation Clinic. 
I shall be honored to serve in that capacity, 
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and am enclosing a reply to the pastor’s in- 
quiry concerning gambling. . . . PAsToRAL 
PsycHOLOGy has great promise. I have both 
issues, and I believe that the contents are 
calculated to be of the finest service to pas- 
tors and to the cause of clinical training and 
the clinical approach as well. 


OrvaL H. AustTIN 
Louisville Council of Churches 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Training Notes Helpful 
To the Editor: 

The first copy of PasroraL PsycHo.ocy has 
been received, and mostly read in the first 
week. It is just what I’ve been looking for 
for some time. Books on counseling are very 
good. However, it seems that a monthly pub- 
lication with short articles keeps one abreast 
of the trends in thinking in this field. 

I am exceedingly interested in the note on 
page 56 of ti: February issue, regarding 
clinical training opportunities. . . . I would 
like to have opportunity either in the sum- 
mer of 1950 or 1951 to have the clinical 
training. 

As suggested in your note, I am writing 
to say that I am certainly interested in hav- 
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ing you publish the list of where such train- 
ing is being given. 

May you have continued success in your 
publication. It will be of immense value to 
all who have the privilege of reading the 
articles contained in the various issues. 


Otro H. 
Vulcan United Church 
Vulcan, Alberta, Canada 


Should Aid the Uninformed 
To the Editor: 

May we hope that your publication will 
set out to systematically give to men who 
are not versed or read in the subject of 
counseling the fundamentals whereby they 
may engage in normal counseling in a safe, 
satisfying, and productive manner. To date 
all your articles have assumed in a large 
measure that you are dealing with men al- 
ready experienced in technical language and 
counseling process. As this publication was 
born out of an often expressed opinion by 
psychologists that clergymen were by and 
large bunglers, uninformed, and doing more 
damage than good, it should be up to you to 
correct this in a systematic way. May we 

(continued on page 54) 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 
AND A 


CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MAN 


By DAVID E. ROBERTS. A much-needed book which pro- 
vides common ground for the understanding and collabo- 
ration of psychotherapy and religion. 


“This is a remarkable book, which we have needed for a long time, and 
which should be read by psychologists and psychotherapists as well as by 
pastors and theologians. It performs with brilliance the task it sets for 
itself.,-—-SEWARD HILTNER, Executive Secretary, Department of Pas- 
toral Services, Federal Council of Churches. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


$3.00 
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OUR PASTORAL CONSULTANT 


Rev. Seward Hiltner 

Dept. of Pastoral Services 

Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America 

297 Fourth Avenue 

New York, New York 


Dear Seward: 


Ever since we first began thinking about 
our journal I have been hoping that sooner 
or later we would find some way of putting 
on a more formal basis the very significant 
contribution which you have made to it. 

On several occasions I have expressed to 
you personally as well as editorially how 
much this contribution has meant to us. After 
thorough deliberation of all the problems in- 
volved, and in spite of your past hesitancy, 
I now want to formally invite you to become 


Pastoral Consultant for our publication. 

I can think of no one who is better 
equipped for the job. Your broad, deep ex- 
perience in all the areas in which Pasrora. 
PyscHOoLocy is interested, your church work, 
your administrative and organizational ex- 
perience, your teaching, your writing, your 
counseling, your “counseling of counselors,” 
and particularly your deep awareness and 
sensitiveness of the needs and feelings of 
both counselee and counselor, as exemplified 
so beautifully in your article on “Hostility 
In Counseling” in our first issue—all these 
leave no doubt in my mind of the very great 
meaning that such a relationship would have 
for our readers and for our journal. I hope 
that you will accept. 


Sincerely yours, 
Stmon Donicer, Editor 


MR. HILTNER ACCEPTS 


Dr. Simon Doniger, Editor 
PastoraL PsycHOLocy 
Great Neck, New York 


Dear Simon: 

You may consider this as my acceptance 
of your gracious invitation to serve as Pas- 
toral Consultant to Pasrorat PsycHoLocy. 
You know that I have had several types of 
qualms about saying yes, feeling that you 
should have in this position a local pastor 
or hospital chaplain, wondering whether I 
had time to give this needed service, be- 
lieving that assuming such a responsibility 
should not come at the time when I am mov- 
ing from one full-time position to another. 
This September I am joining the Federated 
Theology Faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago as Associate Professor of Pastoral The- 
ology. You must have studied with care, I 
suspect, the New Testament story of the door 
knocking, however, for I suspect it is your 
persistence which has convinced me I really 
must take this on. 

Since I have been on your Editorial Ad- 
visory Board, and have talked much with 
you about Pasrorat PsycHo.ocy since last 
fall, you know of my deep interest in the 
function it is attempting to perform. Under 
your leadership, and under the far-sighted 
business management of the Pulpit Digest 
Publishing Company, I believe it is possible 
through this journal to perform a service for 
American ministers which I have hoped for 


since I joined the Federal Council staff in 
1938. 

My editorial on “The Meaning of Pas- 
toral Psychology” should give you and your 
readers a good introduction to the high place 
which I believe this subject should occupy 
in the study and practice of all ministers, 
whether in the parish, chaplaincy, educa- 
tional institution, or elsewhere. 

PastoraL PsycHoocy will, I hope, stimu- 
late actual pastoral practice, and the careful 
reflection upon and writing up of that prac- 
tice for the benefit of others. I hope we shall 
never have an issue without one or two arti- 
cles which illuminate how we go about our 
task. 

But pastors have no monopoly on the kind 
of knowledge which is valuable for pastoral 
practice. Psychiatrists, psychologists of vari- 
ous kinds, social workers, and many others 
have much from which we can learn. No 
number of the journal should be without a 
reminder that we walk humbly before any 
one who has insight into human beings. 

Our concern is how, but it is also what. 
We need the best general and theoretical 
thinking in PasroraLt PsycHovocy, as well as 
the best concrete analysis. Our material 
should often point beyond itself, and have no 
apology for being theoretical in character. 
I hope every issue will stretch our minds as 
do, for example, the articles by Rollo May 
on anxiety. 

(continued on page 8) 
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Pastoral Psychology 


The Meaning of Pastoral Psychology 


npg psychology, as we under- 
stand it, is psychology from the pas- 
tor’s point of view. It is psychology be- 
cause it deals with the human psyche. 
It is pastoral because it selects those 
truths which are of chief concern to the 
pastor as a leader of the Christian fel- 
lowship. 

Pastoral psychology is both practical 
and theoretical. It is practical because 
it attempts to focus the wisdom of psy- 
chological study on the practice or op- 
erations of the pastor, whether these be 
trying to help an individual, leading a 
group, administering a program, or ap- 
proaching the unchurched. It is theo- 
retical because it leads toward general 
as well as specific statements, toward an 
understanding of how the psyche of man 
in general works as well as the psyche 
of this particular man or that. It can 
not afford to be either practical or theo- 
retical at the expense of the other. 

Pastoral psychology is both scientific 


An Editorial 


and existential. It must be scientific, for 
there is no way to secure, examine, and 
correct facts about the human psyche 
than the patient and methodical investi- 
gations which we call scientific. But it 
must also be existential, concerned with 
whatever is decisive in human life, with 
even the very smallest fact which may 
yet make all the difference. It can not 
contradict the findings of science, but 
it may often transcend them. 

Pastoral psychology is both psycho- 
logical and theological. So far as it illu- 
minates the ways in which the human 
psyche operates, it is psychological. But 
so far as these discovered truths point 
beyond themselves, to a_ sustaining 
source, they are theological in charac- 
ter. Pastoral psychology is, therefore, 
one avenue to theological understanding. 

Pastoral psychology is both religious 
and secular. It is religious in that it is 
especially concerned with how religiori 
operates, and what it means and can 
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mean in human life. But it is also secu- 
lar, for it must examine what obstacles 
lie in the way of religious thought and 
practice as well as the positive aids to 
that practice. Just as irreligion can ap- 
pear under religious guise, so dawning 
religion can masquerade under irreli- 
gious garments. 

Pastoral psychology is both clerical 
and lay. It may well be especially rele- 
vant to the ordained minister. But in 
most of Protestantism, the minister is 
not of a different order from the lay- 
man. There is a universal priesthood 


and pastorhood of believers. In its full 
scope, pastoral psychology should be as 
meaningful to the Society of Friends as 


to Anglo-Catholic members of the Prot- | 


estant Episcopal Church. 


These are broad statements. And we | 
may some day, given sufficient evidence, | 


change our editorial mind. But we have 
said enough to suggest that we consider 
the subject of our journal to be both 
broad and basic in the life and study of 


the Christian churches. No sideshow we. | 


—SEWARD HILTNER 


Mr. Hiltner Accepts: 
(continued from page 6) 

We need to make it clear, I believe, that 
we could not have a journal of integrity un- 
less we had a point of view. We believe, for 
instance, that pastoral psychology is no mere 
specialty for a few, but one of the necessary 
basic tools for all who are ministers. We be- 
lieve also that the pastor has a crucial place 
in preventive and therapeutic human rela- 
tions, and need apologize to no one for his 
interest and activity. We believe the pastor 
can learn much by examining his own ac- 
tivity and interests, and a great deal by lis- 
tening to others with different professional 
points of view. As time goes on, the jour- 
nal’s point of view will and should emerge. 

But having a point of view should not 
mean that every contributor must believe 
likewise. We should, I believe, have every 
column open for criticism of even the most 
basic assumptions in our point of view. If 
someone wants to challenge pastoral psychol- 
ogy at the roots, we should encourage him 
to do so, and publish his article if it is done 
well enough to meet the technical standards 
of the magazine. An editorial point of view, 
and freedom for contributors, are both es- 
sential. 

Since you are now introducing me to your 
readers, it seems to me fitting that you also 
should be introduced. To make sure that 
modesty does not let you exercise the edi- 
torial pencil on a few statements about your- 
self, I include them in this letter—and from 
this point on speak not to you but to our 
readers. 

Simon Doniger, our editor, has done an 
amazing number of things in his fifty-three 
years, yet without deviating at any time from 
his central concern—the rehabilitation and 


therapy of human beings. He studied at Co- 
lumbia and New York Universities, and 
holds the A.M. and Ph.D degrees from the 
latter institution. Much of his study has been 
clinical in character. 


Professionally speaking, he is versatile. He | 


has had extensive experience in social case 
work, in social agency administration, in 
counseling and psychotherapy with adults, 
and in therapeutic services with children. 
His longest-term job was as Executive Di- 
rector of the Child Guidance Bureau of the 
welfare federation of Newark, N. J., from 
1928 to 1948. 

His interest in counseling and psychother- 
apy dates back to the years of the first 
World War, when he spent a year at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, then 
under the great Dr. William A. White, 
working with what were then called “shell- 
shocked” soldiers. 

He is now on the faculty of the Graduate 


Division of Hunter College, and has taught - 


or lectured at Rutgers University, the New 
Jersey College for Women, the University 
of Newark, Columbia University, New York 
University, and other schools. 

His interest in the work of the minister, 
and in what has now become PasroraL 
PsycHoLocy, originated during his days as 
Director of the Newark Child Guidance Bu- 
reau. He became increasingly impressed with 
the opportunities of the pastor to help human 
beings and stimulate human growth in the 
deepest sense of that term. While professing 
no expertness in the ministry or in theology, 
he has already demonstrated in Pastoral 
PsycHOLocy an unusual capacity to be sensi- 
tive to the “angles.” 

Sincerely yours, 
SEWARD HILTNER 
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The Significance of the Pastor’s 


Relation to People 


The Goal of the Pastoral Relationship Is to Provide 


Psychological Conditions for the Grace of 


God to Work More Effectively 


BY OREN H. BAKER 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, New York 
Y COMMON CONSENT the fore- 
most issue before the world in this 
mid-century year is the problem of man. 
The issue, of course, is not new but it is 
safe to say that no previous generation 
has been so acutely aware of it. The 
conquest of the atom with its potential 
threat to the human race has produced 
reverberations in the mind of almost 
every living human being. Two world 
wars separated by scarcely more than 
two decades have created a state of per- 
vasive anxiety mingled with hope that 
the march of man toward destruction 
may be arrested before it is too late. In 
reaction to the situation, two types of 
thoughtful response have emerged. The 
first has concerned itself with the ques- 
tion of how people may be helped to live 
in this kind of a world with some sense 
of the meaning and worth of human ex- 
istence. The second, rejecting an adven- 
titious adjustment to conditions between 
wars, has addressed itself to the task of 
creating a new social order in which the 
potentialities of man may continue to 
evolve. 

Religion has a concern for both of 
these aspects of the human problem. It 
is not dismayed by the element of crisis. 
As a matter of fact, this element is a 


very old ingredient in religious thought. 
The myth of Eden expressed it in primi- 
tive form and a later theology drew 
vivid pictures of heaven and hell as al- 
ternative destinies. In our time, how- 
ever, the human dilemma has assumed 
dimensions which made the enlistment 
of other responsible interests in the com- 
munity inevitable. In particular, the ad- 
vance of science in establishing control 
over physical nature has induced great 
confidence in the power of its method 
to reshape human nature. The validity 
of this point of view is supported by the 
demonstrable progress made by profes- 
sions working outside of the church. In- 
deed, a point has been reached which 
challenges religion to re-examine its 
foundations and to restate the grounds 
of its relevance to human need. It is the 
purpose of this article to make some 
contribution to the clarification of this 
issue. 

Medicine shares with religion the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest of the pro- 
fessional disciplines related directly to 
the relief of human distress. In early 
times the functions of the medicine-man 
and the priest were almost indistinguish- 
able. Subsequent centuries, however, 
saw them gradually draw apart until 
finally, in modern times, medicine took 
a firm and independent stand on the 
foundations laid by science. Its record 
of achievement, even if limited to the 
present century alone, is one of the most 
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amazing stories in history. A host of 
new medical specialists, undergirded by 
research laboratories, has arrayed itself 
against every known foe of the human 
organism. A succession of victories un- 
surpassed by any other champions of 
the race, so far as net human good is 
concerned, have been won. Although 
during this period medicine and religion 
have pursued different paths, they have 
retained much of the original purpose 
which united them. Medicine has con- 
tinued its devotion to saving life and 
religion has occupied itself with salva- 
tion. Their orientations and settings 
have been different, but their ancient 
concern for the whole man has con- 
tinued through the changes of the ycars. 
a THE MEDICAL and relig- 
ious issue is most clearly joined in 
psychiatry. The new psychosomatic out- 
look in medicine, emphasizing the unity 
of mind and body and the psychogenic 
origin of certain types of illness, moves 
directly into the realm conventionally 
designated by religion as “the realm of 
the spirit.” It is at this point that re- 
ligion feels most sharply the need to 
give more attention to the biological 
basis of human nature and to rethink 
its doctrine of the nature of man. 
Before the true setting of the minister 
can be discerned, something must be 
said about social case-work also. Stem- 
ming originally from religious and phil- 
anthropic interest in the underprivileged, 
social work has within the century, un- 
der the impetus of social change and 
particularly the economic depression of 
the 1930s, moved from association with 
settlement houses to a full-fledged pro- 
fession operating important agencies in 
nearly every urban community. Like 
medicine it has aligned itself with sci- 
ence, especially sociology and psychol- 
ogy. It has established educational re- 
quirements and professional standards 


May 


and is more closely related to medicine, 
particularly psychiatry, than to religion. 
Again like medicine, this separation has 
been due more to specialized procedures 
and practice than to deliberate inten- 
tion. What this practice means in con- 
trast to the minister’s fulfillment of his 
functions must now be examined. 

The physician’s responsibility begins 
when some emergency threatening the 
comfort and health of an_ individual 
arises. The person becomes a “patient” 
when he seeks an appointment or calls 
the doctor. He may be treated in the 
doctor’s office, in his own home, or in a 
hospital. The physician’s services, how- 
ever, are limited to the specific needs of 
the person at the time, and from the 
standpoint of the person, the illness is 
only an interruption in the course of his 
ongoing life. The patient’s needs are de- 
fined in medical categories and the phy- 
sician is dispensed with when these 
needs have been met. Psychiatry differs 
from other medical practice in its con- 
cern for the person in a more inclusive 
sense. The relationship with the patient 
is much more intimate and involves ex- 
tensive examination of his life history. 
In treatment the psychiatrist seeks to 
bring about the kind of psychological 
reorganization of the person’s experi- 
ence that will eliminate the distressing 
elements of his conflict. 

Similarly, in social work, the person 

ecomes a client when he discovers that 
he has some need which requires the 
services of the agency. The person takes 
the initiative, makes an appointment, 
and is received at “intake,” after which 
he is assigned to a member of the staff. 
Solution of the problem may involve ex- 
ploration of a family situation, or it 
may be the sort of difficulty which can 
be worked through with the individual 
himself in terms of the control which he 
may exercise over the situation. Consul- 
tation with physicians is always avail- 
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able to the worker. If economic assist- 
ance is needed that too may be supplied. 
When the adequacy of the person has 
been restored, the “case” is closed. 


ip MINISTER occupies a very dif- 
ferent setting in his relationship with 
people. In the first place, he is insepar- 
able from the church and charged with 
responsibilities which make him a man 
with a multiple role. In Protestantism 
generally, he has executive and admin- 
istrative duties related to the operation 
of an institution. His congregation, 
while composed of individuals, has the 
characteristics of a group whose exist- 
ence is based upon commitment to a 
mission in the world. A second function 
of the minister flows from the first. He 
is a preacher expounding an inherited 
body of truth deemed to have applica- 
tion to the needs of living men. His ori- 
entation, however, includes more than 
the immediate situation. He is concerned 
with the ultimate destiny of man, the 
cultivation of loyalty to the purpose of 
God through worship, and the expres- 
sion of this loyalty in daily living. 


Closely related to his work as preach- 
er and priest is the educational function 
of the minister. He is a teacher presid- 
ing over the developing experience of 
persons ranging in age from infancy to 
late adulthood. The teaching of the 
church must be made integral with the 
living of individuals at all stages of life. 
But this is not all. The minister is a 
pastor. In the exercise of this function 
he is called to meet the needs of people 
in a great variety of situations, some of 
which are charged with powerful human 
emotions. Triumph and tragedy are ac- 
companiments of his daily round in the 
parish. In addition to these four func- 
tions, there is a fifth, a broad and gen- 
eral one, but nevertheless an important 
one. It is a part of the mission of the 
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church to influence the public life. Con- 
sequently, in his role as prophet the 
minister must evaluate public issues and 
offer ethical guidance for his people in 
the discharge of their responsibilities as 
Christian citizens. 


It is important to understand how all 
these activities affect the relationship of 
the minister to his people in individual, 
face-to-face encounter. He is known by 
what he does, by what his leadership in 
the affairs of the church conveys to peo- 
ple. He carries the meanings of all the 
roles through which he expresses him- 
self intellectually and emotionally. 


Consider in particular the significance 
of the minister in the role of priest or 
leader of worship. It is in this setting 
that his most distinguishing character- 
istic appears and the heart of religion 
is disclosed. The central purpose of the 
church is to relate all human living to 
God. The attitudes of the minister in 
worship, the altar, the Bible, the liturgy 
including the prayers, responses, and 
music are means for entering into com- 
munion with the Divine. The relations 
of the minister with his people in other 
situations cannot be separated from 
their perception that in some way he is 
a man of God. 


Moreover, in contrast to the physician 
and the social worker, the minister is 
always accessible to his people. He is 
expected to take initiative with regard to 
their personal interests. The doors of 
their homes are open to him and he may 
call without invitation. It is assumed by 
virtue of his position in the parish that 
he will have positive interest in their 
welfare on all the levels of their frus- 
tration, hopes, aspirations, and achieve- 
ments. Whereas other professions render 
their services on occasional call, the 
minister’s response to a particular need 
is only a special occasion within a broad 
pattern of continuous concern. 
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NTEGRITY IN the context of this 
discussion simply means that the 

work of the minister should be carried 
on within the framework of the mean- 
ings which define his relationship to 
people. While all modern knowledge 
concerning human nature is available to 
him, and the utmost development of the 
skills required by his vocation is man- 
datory, he may not confuse people, or 
violate his office, by adopting a nar- 
rowly specialized role such qs that rep- 
resented in social work and psychiatry. 
He cannot disregard the character of 
the institution he represents, nor can he 
operate successfully outside of the con- 
text which it supplies. As previously in- 
dicated, all of his activities find unity in 
his central function of helping men re- 
late their lives to God. 

Several corollaries flow from this af- 
firmation. First, it is the view of religion 
that the value of human personality is 
derived from the fact that it provides 
opportunity, is in fact the unique means, 
through which God seeks to complete, 
or carry on to higher stages, His crea- 
tion. This is to say that the worth of 
man is rooted in his capacity for part- 
nership with God. Every individual 
born into the world has this potentiality, 
in some degree, and his own personal 
fulfillment is the result of his responsive- 
ness to God in advancing the work of 
creation. It is this basic orientation that 
requires the minister to treat each indi- 
vidual in terms of his cosmic signifi- 
cance, not merely in terms of immediate 
social relations. 

A second corollary in the professional 
philosophy of the minister is the ob- 
served fact that there are forces within 
the biologic individual and in his en- 
vironing world which thwart the per- 
son’s response to the purpose of God. 
and by that threat, jeopardize the per- 
son’s self-completion. 


A third corollary affirms that God’s 


concern for his own creation is mani- 
fest in the inward dynamic balance of 
psycho-physical forces which energize 
the individual, and which, without this 
balance, issue in anxiety and destructive 
conduct. This capacity for tension is an 
expression of the grace of God. Another 
manifestation of divine grace is found 
in the direction and support which good 
social influences bring to the individual. 
Among these is the fellowship of the 
church, its rites, sacraments, and sym- 
bols with all their suggestion of the di- 
vine presence in the midst of life. In 
short, it follows from this conception of 
the human struggle that the minister, 
within the framework of his relation- 
ship, must be prepared to assist people 
in removing inward obstructions to the 
good life. 

In the light of the foregoing assump- 
tions, it is important to distinguish be- 
tween pastoral care and pastoral coun- 
seling. The former refers to all those 
contacts through which the minister 
tries to bring support to people in cas- 
ual and limited situations that threaten 
their adequacy in keeping their commit- 
ment to the good life. Examples of these 
would be responses to needs which ap- 
pear in routine visitation and emergen- 
cies of various sorts. Counseling may. 
and often does, arise from these con- 
tacts, but it involves a more extended 
and intimate relationship, approximat- 
ing that of others who work with indi- 
viduals. 

It is doubtful, however, whether it is 
possible for the pastor to be completely 
non-directive in his counseling. As pre- 
viously stated, he must assume the ex- 
istence of an inward directive in all per- 
sons. In addition, there is the fact that 
as a representative of the church he is 
associated with a definitive mission to 
promote a way of life among men. The- 
oretically the psychiatrist may deal with 
the individual in relative detachment 
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from his social and cosmic context. At 
least he can be indifferent to ends be- 
yond cure. Not so with the pastor. Such 
permissiveness as the latter may employ 
is a part of his subordination to God 
and his resolution to let God have His 
way in the person. The goal of the pas- 
toral relationship is to provide psycho- 
logical conditions which will enable the 
grace of God to work more effectively 
in a particular setting or life situation. 
Pastoral counselors are workers together 


with God. 


— IMPLICATIONS of the point of 
view just expressed come sharply to 
focus in the pastoral interview. While 
the human dynamics with which the 
pastor must work are the same as those 
with which other professions deal, the 
techniques and objectives involved are 
different. The pastoral interview is char- 
acterized by a kind of interaction which 
involves five steps or processes. The first 
of these is confession. This term in the 
New Testament means “bringing to the 
outside what is inside” or, more liter- 
ally, making “the outside the same as 
the inside,” or “exteriorizing” the inner 
life. Dynamically this involves dropping 
pretenses and making a clean breast of 
things. 

The second process is repentance, 
which in the New Testament means to 
change one’s mind. Dynamically this in- 
volves the repudiation or exclusion of 
the unacceptable impulse; judging what 
is wholesome and constructive on the 
one hand, and what is unwholesome and 
destructive on the other. The third proc- 
ess is forgiveness. Dynamically this 
means reestablishing connections with 
the good; experiencing relief from ten- 
sion; renewal of the feeling of accept- 
ance; restoration of security. 

The fourth step is faith. Dynamically 
this means the outreach of the ego for 
higher possibilities of growth. Faith is 


also the heart of prayer, the direction of 
aspiration and hope toward the next 
best step. The fifth step is obedience. 
Dynamically this means recommitment 
to the objectives of the good life which 
one has rediscovered through the reori- 
entation secured by the preceding steps. 
Life must fulfill itself through action. 
In this process God is central. Con- 
fession is not made merely to the pastor 
but to God. Repentance is not made on 
the basis of judgments issued by the 
pastor but through insight gained by 
the person’s evaluation of himself in the 
presence of God. Forgiveness means new 
unity with the divine source of life it- 
self. Likewise faith is not directed to- 
ward the minister but toward God, and 
obedience is not submission merely to 
the dictates of dectrine or creed, but 
active response to the new light of in- 
sight under God. The pastor serves as 
guide and helper and as the surrogate of 
the redeemed community (the church). 


SSOCIATION WITH God and com- 

mitment to the task of fostering the 
divine purpose in human living do not 
confer omnipotence upon the pastor. In- 
deed, quite the opposite is true. For the 
more the pastor understands the compli- 
cated ways in which God works out His 
purpose in differing life-situations, the 
more cautious he will be in his approach 
to individuals. Humility and absence of 
dogmatism are indispensable qualities in 
religious counseling. More particularly, 
the pastor will be alert to recognize the 
psychological signals which indicate 
when the way is clear for him to go 
ahead and when the cross-traffic of ob- 
scure factors suggest that he stop and 
seek the assistance of other specialists. 
In making referral, however, it should 
be understood that he does not surren- 
der his pastoral responsibility, but in- 
terrupts it in order that the person’s 
needs may be more adequately met. It 
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is an implication of this procedure that 
all professions whose competency equips 
them to remove obstructions in the way 
of the self-completion of persons are in 
some sense servants of God. 

In suggesting the kind of discrimina- 
tion which the pastor must always be 
able to make, we may consider the illu- 
strations which follow. 


A young husband, married five years, 
consulted a pastor about the apparent 
inability of his wife to bear a child. 
He reported that they had gone to a 
hospital and had taken the tests nec- 
essary to ascertain whether either or 
both of them were sterile. The medical 
verdict indicated that there was no bio- 
logical reason why they should not have 
a child. Yet no pregnancy occurred. In 
the course of the interview the husband 
described some of his wife’s attitudes in 
their sexual relations. It was clear that 
she could not fuliy accept him. He re- 
ported, however, that she was “a good 
sport” and wanted “to play the part of 
a wife.” The pastor then asked the hus- 
band how much he knew about his 
wife’s childhood. 


It was found that he knew a great 
deal. Among other things he described 
an incident which took place when his 
wife was very young. She was an only 
child and played rather freely in the 
neighbor’s backyard with boys. One day 
when she was romping with these chil- 
dren, her mother appeared at the door, 
called the child in, and with evident 
seriousness told her that she must be 
very careful when she played with boys. 
The statement was not elaborated. Some 
time later a man exposed himself to the 
little girl. 

The pastor felt that this old experi- 
ence might be connected in some way 
with the wife’s current sex attitudes. 
Moreover, further inquiry disclosed the 
fact that these young people were almost 


May 


completely uninformed with regard to 
the simplest facts of marital adjustment. 
The pastor ended the interview by tak- 
ing from his shelves a book on the sub- 
ject. He gave it to the husband with the 
suggestion that he and his wife read it 
together and discuss it. Some weeks 
later, the young man entered the pas- 
tor’s office with a glint of triumph in his 
eye as he announced: “I guess we’re go- 
ing to have a baby!” In due time they 
did have a baby, and when it came “it” 
was twins! 

This was a case in which the pastor 
was given the green light. He did not 
see the wife in connection with the prob- 
lem at all, and had only one interview 
with the husband. The green light was 
indicated by the fact that the wife could 
recall that early experience in her child- 
hood, and had reported the story with 
great detail to her husband. The hint 
given by the pastor that there might be 
a casual connection between that early 
experience and the wife’s current sexual 
attitude, plus a simple and wholesome 
presentation of the sexual relation in 
marriage, plus the wife’s strong wish to 
have a child brought sufficient clarifica- 
tion and insight to enable her to meet 
the situation. 


Consider another case. A husband and 
wife sought the pastor’s help in saving 
their marriage. The pastor saw them to- 
gether in a brief interview which dis- 
closed their strained relationship, but 
along with it there was an expression of 
sincere desire to go on with the mar- 
riage. Subsequently, in a series of inter- 
views, the pastor saw them separately. 
The green light was given in this case 
by the fact that in their independent 
accounts of the situation there was al- 
most complete agreement with regard 
to the causes of their difficulties and a 
progressive growth in their understand- 
ing of each other with increasing con- 
trol over the disturbing factors. The 
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frank expression of their feelings 
brought sufficient relief and insight to 
enable them to get a better hold on 
themselves and opened the way for the 
use of their intelligence in solving their 
objective problems. A religious view of 
marriage was a strong undergirding in- 
fluence in this case. 


FURTHER illustration will indicate 

the nature of the red light. A hus- 
band reported to his pastor that his 
wife, a woman past forty, was accusing 
him of infidelity. It was during the de- 
pression and the husband, having lost 
his job, was engaged in house-to-house 
selling. His wife told him that he chose 
this kind of work because it would bring 
him in contact with other women. 

In an interview with the wife at her 
home, she spoke critically of her hus- 
band, but complained also about the 
conduct of her neighbors. They were 
taking letters out of her mailbox and 
their children were mistreating her 
eight-year-old son. In a second interview 
she said that her husband regularly 
made the coffee for breakfast and that 
“this morning it tasted terrible.” It was 
not long before she was saying: “Yes- 
terday when I was cleaning out the med- 
icine cabinet in the attic I found a bottle 
of carbolic acid, and I didn’t put it 
there.” 


It was obvious from these symptoms 
that this woman was under the power 
of compulsive tendencies which would 
not yield to the kind of rational discus- 
sion which a pastor can induce. Eventu- 
ally it was possible to refer her first to 
a social worker and through this worker 
to a psychiatrist. 

Two types of preparation are neces- 
sary if the pastor is to be able to make 
the judgments involved in such prob- 
lems as those just presented. First, he 
needs clinical experience derived from 
opportunity to observe at first hand the 
dynamics of human behavior, or at the 
minimum level, he must have supervised 
experience in dealing with the milder 
types of personality disorder which exist 
in every parish. Second, he must have 
an understanding of his own dynamics, 
his emotional moods and motivations. 
His own past ought to be an open book 
in which he can read the real reasons 
for his choice of the ministry, the rea- 
sons for his theological predilections, 
the sources of hostility and anxiety, why 
he likes certain types of people and dis- 
likes others, more particularly why he 
succeeds in some counseling situations 
and fails in others. Color-blindness to 
red means running the risk of being 
caught in the cross-traffic of power- 
driven complexes proceeding from the 
unconscious of the human psyche. 


Individuality 


ie IS NOT BY wearing down into uniformity all that is individual in them- 

selves, but by cultivating it and calling it forth, within the limits imposed 
by the rights and interests of others, that human beings become a noble, a 
beautiful object of contemplation; and as the works partake the character of 
those who do them, by the same process human life also becomes rich, diversi- 
fied and animating, furnishing more abundant aliment to high thoughts and 
elevating feelings, and strengthening the tie which binds every individual to 
the race, by making the race infinitely better worth belonging to. In proportion 
to the development of his individuality, each person becomes more valuable to 
himself, and is therefore capable of being more valuable to others. There is a 
greater fullness of life about his own existence, and when there is more life in 
the units there is more in the mass which is composed of them. 


—John Stuart Mill, in On Liberty. 
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Responsibility and Its Relation 


to Personality Problems 


The Minister Must Determine Whether a Person Does 


Not Want to or Is Unable to Assume Responsibility 


BY PAUL LUSSHEIMER 
Psychiatrist, New York City 


eae CLERGYMAN in his pastoral 
guidance work is often confronted 
with the problem of having to decide 
whether a person seeking his help and 
advice presents his facts without the dis- 
tortions caused by personality difficul- 


ties. The delicate task is to find out 


whether the emotional implications in 
a report the clergyman gets are com- 
pletely caused by the external situation 
and circumstances, or are colored by 
neurosis or even by a veiled case of 
psychosis. Though frequently even the 
psychiatrist finds difficulties in deciding, 
the clergyman might, in some cases, find 
great help in coming to correct conclu- 
sions by investigating one particular 
aspect in the structure of the person con- 
sulting him. 

The particular aspect in question is 
the sense of responsibility in a person. 
The study of this aspect will have two 
great advantages for the counseling 
clergyman: he already has knowledge 
for his approach in the principles of his 
theological education, which emphasizes 
the standards of moral responsibility. 
Knowledge of these standards should be 
paired with the understanding that devi- 
ations from these standards may be a 
focal expression of a more or less sig- 


nificant psychopathological disturbance 
of the personality he has to deal with. 
This discussion of the problem of re- 
sponsibility for clergymen from a psy- 
chiatric viewpoint presupposes familiay- 
ity with the theological outlook and tries 
to limit its contribution to the topic 
from the psychopathological angle ex- 
clusively. 

The clergyman has to deal with the 
question and the problem of moral re- 
sponsibility. The psychiatrist’s contribu- 
tion in the field of pastoral psychology 
has to deal with the deviations from the 
normal aspect of this problem with 
which the clergymen may occasionally 
be confronted in his advisory and guid- 
ance work. 

There are two directions in which re- 
sponsibility functions: towards the self 
and towards society, and it is expected 
that in a well integrated individual 
these two are blended, neither predomi- 
nating nor being frustrated. The respon- 
sibility towards the self has to include 
everything that permits a happy and 
healthy life of the individual, and the 
responsibility towards environment has 
to include the interests of the individual, 
the well-being and the happiness of the 
society, and the elimination of destruc- 
tive agents. Responsibility must find its 
proper place so that no deviation occurs, 
neither towards unhealthy selfishness, 
nor towards unhealthy self-sacrifice and 
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self-effacement. Whenever we find strong 
deviations from this pattern, the reac- 
tions of a person in the field of respon- 
sibility may be a very important diag- 
nostic symptom. 


THE uncovering of 
an unbalanced sense of responsibil- 
ity will lead to the discovery of the fac- 
tors that caused the disturbance of a 
personality. We have to understand that 
there is no one factor which will cause 
such a disturbance, but a variety of cir- 
cumstances, and that the same situation 
may in one instance generate abnormal 
increase in the sense of responsibility, 
where in another personality, the same 
would lead to an abnormal lowering of 
responsibility. 

There is no doubt that the conscious 
acknowledgment of responsibility de- 
velops from zero in early childhood to 
the full assumption of its burden in the 
mature personality, but there is no doubt 
that it is also strongly influenced by the 
environment. This means that the in- 
fluence of environment from early child- 
hood on may influence the development 
of responsibility favorably or unfavor- 
ably. 

It is an interesting experience to see 
that excessive pampering of a child need 
not necessarily cause a lowering of the 
sense of responsibility, but may, de- 
pending on the personality, lead to a 
compulsively increased sense of respon- 
sibility. On the other hand, we find that 
emphasis on responsibility in the educa- 
tion of the child will frequently lead to 
a lowering of responsibility at a later 
time. 

This rather confusing finding leads us 
to the question what other influences are 
decisive in the development of respon- 
sibility. The more we realize the import- 
ance of environmental influences in the 
development of the personality, the more 
it will be understandable that disturb- 


ances in the development of responsi- 
bility may be compared to an unspecific 
deficiency disease. Just as the symp- 
toms of avitaminoses are an expression 
of deficiency, so the symptom of a dis- 
turbed balance in the development of 
responsibility in the growing person re- 
veals the lack of a healthy emotional at- 
mosphere. It is not only lack of love and 
affection, or lack of respect for the per- 
sonality which may lead to abnormal 
reactions in the sphere of responsibility, 
but also lacking possibilities for self- 
expression, or insufficient taxation of 
the resources in relation to the poten- 
tialities of a child that will inevitably 
lead to lowering of the self-esteem, to 
insecurity and eventually to self-con- 
tempt. 

In evaluating the sense of responsi- 
bility of a personality, one must also 
consider a factor that is too frequently 
overlooked, namely the structure of the 
social environment of a person. The say- 
ing “noblesse oblige” (nobility obliges} 
is a good expression of this problem. 
Though we assume that everybody has 
to have a sense of responsibility regard- 
less of social position, we expect that 
with a raised level of economic or pro- 
fessional position there should also de- 
velop an increased sense of responsibil- 
ity for the self and the community. If 
this fails to materialize, we have reason 
to suspect a more or less severe disturb- 
ance of the personality. When we read 
in the papers about irresponsible acts of 
children of outstanding families, we 
might well wonder what destructive in- 
fluences in their childhood might have 
arrested their development into normally 
responsible mature personalities. 


N THIS CONNECTION, it is inter- 
esting to observe the attitude of 
young people toward the question of 
earning money during their free time 
or vacation. There are many kinds of 
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reactions and it becomes obvious that 
the attitude in one case might be con- 
sidered normal while the same attitude 
in another situation would appear to be 
abnormal. 

I am thinking of the case of a 14- 
year-old boy from a well-to-do family 
who used every minute of his free time 
to work as a messenger boy. He saved 
every penny and when asked what he 
intended to do with the money, he re- 
plied that it was necessary tu be pre- 
pared for a “rainy day” for himself and 
his family. If this had been a poor child, 
such an attitude towards responsibility 
would be considered normal, but in the 
case of a child whose parents easily 
could have provided him with every- 
thing he wanted, this attitude must 
evoke a suspicion of an abnormal re- 
action. The pitiless compulsion with 
which the boy drove himself to earn 
money had its roots in a feeling of in- 
security which had developed as a re- 
sult of parental education. 

I had the opportunity to hear the fol- 
lowing facts as related by the boy: pres- 
ents for which he asked were freely 
given at one time and arbitrarily denied 
at another. Many times when presents 
were given, it was stressed how expen- 
sive they were, so that a strong guilt 
feeling was created. Beginning with this 
confusion induced by the inconsistency 
of the parents in the matter of presents, 
the boy developed a feeling of economic 
insecurity which became intermingled 
with feclings of insecurity in other 
spheres. His lack of confidence in his 
environment forced him to undertake 
something which would give him confi- 
dence in himself and he found his so- 
lution in earning money. 

In the case of this boy we see an ab- 
normally raised sense of responsibility 
as a result of a feeling of insecurity cre- 
ated by his environment. What would 
-have become of the boy if he had not 


May 


gained an early insight into the abnor- 
mality of his attitude towards responsi- 
bility may be illustrated in the rather 
similar case of a 30-year-old man. 


IS YOUNG MAN, the son of well- 
to-do parents in Europe, left his 
country with his three younger brothers 
in order to escape the persecution of 


fascism. Though the younger brothers | 
at the time of their immigration were | 


old enough to take care of themselves, 
the young man felt responsible for all 
of them. He cared for them financially 
and was very disappointed when they 
refused to accept his presents, and even 
more so when they refused to accept his 
advice. 

One of the brothers contracted tuber- 
culosis and was unable to work. While 
the other brothers contributed to the ex- 
penses of the sanitarium to a small ex- 
tent, within the limits of their resources, 
this young man took it upon himself to 
care for the sick brother the same way 
a parent would be expected to take care 
of a helpless child. His emotional reac- 
tion was a mixture of relentless com- 
pulsion to do everything for the sick 
brother and to resent the help of the 
other brothers, and a strongly felt re- 


sentment about the sacrifice which 
robbed him of many comforts in his 
own life. 


This resentment, however, was only 
admitted during the course of the an- 
alytic treatment. This admixture of emo- 
tions dates back to the early childhood 
of the young man who, as he relates, 
“got an abundance of presents, but felt 
every time that the present was not given 
wholeheartedly.” He was disturbed 
mostly by the discovery that his parents 
and relatives considered giving gifts a 
fulfillment of a duty, and while he ab- 
horred that pattern, he started uncon- 
sciously to adopt it as his own. “Pres- 
ents and guilt feelings were inseparable 
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for me and the absolution from guilt 
was only possible through sacrifice, even 
if it meant martyrdom.” 

The exaggerated responsibility in both 
cases is the result of a lack of real af- 
fection in the environment, or at least 
the lack of a real expression of affec- 
tion. For the casual observer both cases 
have in common that looking at them 
from the outside, it seems as if there 
were a son or a brother with an exem- 
plary sense of responsibility. In reality, 
both suffer from a compulsion which 
drives them to actions they would not 
commit under the conditions of healthy 
spontaneity. In this case, the shoulder- 
ing of responsibility which, from the 
moral point of view, is a supreme law, 
has become misunderstood. The outer 
appearance is the same, but the content 
is different. The motivation is not the 
natural fulfillment of interhuman obli- 
gations, but a pathological compulsion; 
it is the symptom of a nervous disturb- 
ance that has its expression in this pat- 
tern of behavior, and its roots in the 
abnormality of the personal develop- 
ment. 


HE STUDY OF personalities with 

an abnormally raised sense of re- 
sponsibility towards their environment 
reveals some characteristic aspects. We 
frequently find a pronounced neglect of 
the physical or emotional self, and in 
glaring contrast to this destructiveness 
toward the self, the seemingly construc- 
tive activities of these persons. 

Another characteristic of persons with 
an exaggerated sense of responsibility is 
their tendency to strive for leadership 
in business, politics, clubs, or other or- 
ganizations. Here they profit from a 
strong aggressiveness through which 
they can dominate the less active ele- 
ments. Once they have reached a lead- 
ing position, they show the typical com- 
pulsive tendency to take over all func- 
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tions themselves. They are unable to 
delegate responsibility to others, and 
when they have to do it, they feel the 
urge to interfere and to assist. They feel 
like Atlas carrying the globe on his 
shoulders, not only as far as the burden 
is concerned, but also as to their im- 
portance in balancing the fate of the 
cosmos. 

In cases like these, it is quite clear 
that there is no genuine responsibility 
feeling, but only a compulsive need to 
build up and maintain a shell which 
looks like responsibility feeling. It is in 
reality a pretense used to disguise the 
inferiority feeling and the lack of self- 
respect and self-esteem. To alter such an 
attitude is extremely difficult; the in- 
sights into the mechanism which causes 
the seeming responsibility feeling pene- 
trate slowly and can be attained only if 
sufficient awareness of the character 
structure and especially of the evalua- 
tion of the self has been acquired by the 
individual. 

In many instances, the exaggerated 
feeling of responsibility is nothing but 
the utmost outer layer, covering and 
hiding a very strong system of egotism 
which is hidden because the individual 
has an insight as to the asocial character 
of egotistic attitudes. Instead of digging 
deeper and seeing that their egotistic 
attitudes are one method to escape the 
mechanisms of inner conflicts, they form 
a protective layer over their egotistic 
attitude, the layer of pseudo-responsibil- 
ity feeling which mitigates the pain 
which might result from a reproach of 
egotism. 

In definite contrast to the personali- 
ties described above are those whose 
lowered sense of responsibility toward 
their environment makes them a burden 
to society or at least excludes them from 
constructive work in their community. 
The lack of responsibility has been a 
frequent subject of psychological studies 
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but it has not yet been conclusively es- 
tablished whether lowered responsibility 
is caused by environmental influences or 
whether any hereditary factors are of 
importance. 

If the latter were true, though we still 
lack conclusive evidence for it, it still 
remains obvious that the influence of 
the environment is the most important 
factor in the development of responsi- 
bility. As in the cases of the abnormally 
raised feeling for responsibility, the root 
of the disturbance lies in the lack of a 
consistent and understanding education. 
The natural growth of responsibility de- 
pends on a well planned balance, avoid- 
ing both pampering and neglect and the 
education for responsibility is a difficult 
and delicate task in the framework of 
general education. 


N MANY PSYCHIC disturbances, the 

sudden loss of responsibility is one 
of the earliest symptoms. The severe 
psychic disturbances like manic-depres- 
sive psychosis, schizophrenia, arterio- 
sclerotic and syphilitic diseases of the 
brain frequently show as an important 
symptom in their early stages a lower- 
ing of a sense of responsibility. While in 
these cases we see a collapse of respon- 
sibility which had been normal before. 
we find in neurotic persons an insufh- 
cient differentiation in the attitude to- 
wards responsibility due to a blockage 
in the period of the maturing of the per- 
sonality. The motivation for this block- 
age remains unconscious many times 
and even where certain elements of the 
motivation progress to the conscious- 
ness, the deeper elements of the motiva- 
tion are frequently hidden in the uncon- 
scious. 

In the study of neurosis, psychoan- 
alysis originally did not pay much at- 
tention to the problem of responsibility. 
Only recently the problem was brought 
to the fore, especially because the study 
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of moral values in neurotic patients be- 
came necessary in connection with the 
changed emphasis on the causation of 
neurosis. Karen Horney, who in revis- 
ing Freud’s concept of the neurosis as 
the result of conflict between instincts 
and culture, explains neurosis as _pre- 
dominantly caused by environmental in- 
fluences, discusses the problem of re- 
sponsibility in her book Our Inner Con- 
flict. She points out that the neurotic 
finds it hard to assume responsibility: 
while the normal person has the capa- 
city to recognize the cause and effect 
relationships, the neurotic is unable to 
do so and has the tendency to think in 
terms of fault and punishment. While 
this is actually an intra-psychic process. 
the neurotic tends to put the blame on 
the outside. This makes it hard if not 
impossible for him to be aware of the 
domain of his responsibility. 

The same compulsion which may 
drive one person to assume exaggerated 
responsibility may cause the negation 
of responsibility in another. This atti- 
tude is frequently expressed in the idea 
“I am not responsible for having been 
born, therefore I cannot be held respon- 
sible for anything.” 

This attitude can be illustrated in the 
case of a high school boy whose mother, 
a hardworking woman, tried, after the 
death of the father, to give the best pos- 
sible education to the very gifted boy, 
even if it meant a great sacrifice for her. 
The situation in the home was unhappy 
because the mother had to go out to 
work and had to leave the child under 
the care of an unqualified person. This 
created a sense of frustration in the boy 
which could not be compensated by ma- 
terial advantages. 

The feeling of being left alone brought 
him into a state of hopelessness which 
could not be alleviated since he did not 
make contacts at the school or outside 
the house. When some time ago the 
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question of working during the vaca- 
tion came up, the boy categorically re- 
fused to accept or look for a job to earn 
a little pocket money toward his future 
studies. Even the threat that this atti- 
tude would endanger the continuation of 
his studies failed to budge him from this 
position, and his hopelessness culminated 
in his saying: “There has to be some- 
body who will take care of me and if 
not, there is nothing I can do about it. 
I have to wait and see what fate has in 
store for me.” 


N SUPERFICIAL observation one 

would be inclined, in such a case, 
to think of an irrational attitude, as we 
find it in psychoses. But the study of 
the personality of this boy in all its as- 
pects shows no evidence of a psychosis, 
and in all other spheres of his life he is 
realistic and well adjusted. A thorough 
investigation of this circumscribed dis- 
turbance shows, however, that the im- 
pairment of responsibility is the expres- 
sion of a strong pessimism which de- 
veloped because of the unhappy circum- 
stances of his early childhood. 

Very early in life, the child was un- 
der the impression that he was super- 
fluous or even unwanted, and his pres- 
ent expression for this situation is that 
it never made a difference whether he 
lived or not. This feeling was increased 
through the attitude of the mother, who 
worked very hard and was very much 
absorbed in her own problems. She frus- 
trated the boy’s need for love and affec- 
tion and allowed their relationship to 
develop into a very impersoal one. 

An outstanding characteristic of this 
case is the lowering of responsibility to- 
ward the self; the tendency for self- 
destruction is not openly expressed, 
but the inactivity and inertia must in- 
evitably lead to the same result. A per- 
son like the one just described loses, 
through the influence of these childhood 


impressions, the feeling of having a so- 
cial function, and in similar cases the 
question often comes up as to what use 
there is for a social community that can- 
not protect the weak against the strong. 
An increase of a feeling of despondency, 
as we observed in this case, is expressed 
in such an attitude that the lack of re- 
sponsibility existing in the environment 
is reflected in the lack of responsibility 
in the individual: the child of irrespon- 
sible parents often shows a defective 
feeling for responsibility in which the 
vindictiveness against the parents is very 
pronounced. 

Frequently we have a situation where 
the parents, though good providers, fail 
completely in the establishment of the 
emotional relationship which normally 
exists between parents and children. In 
such cases, children frequently feel the 
need to punish the parents and to this 
end they try to burden them with all 
sorts of obligations. Such young people 
make their parents care for them finan- 
cially far beyond their legal obligation, 
and capitalize on the parents’ guilt feel- 
ings; they make them do everything for 
them: not only do they rely on them 
financially, but the parents must do er- 
rands, are treated like slaves, and the 
children get away with this rebellious- 
ness because the guilt feeling of the par- 
ents, coupled with the fear of disagree- 
able consequences, makes them give in 
to these demands. Usually such children 
have a very good instinct for the par- 
ental weaknesses and the parents have 
to bear the burden of this vengeance. 


HE DISTURBANCE in the balance 

of responsibility is rarely the only 
symptom of damage in the personality: 
it depends very much on the neurotic 
change of character, by what other 
symptom the lacking responsibility _ is 
accompanied. It may be accompanied 
by a total negation of independence 
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which is expressed in the clinging to the 
partner or the parents. The partner or 
the parents have to make all the deci- 
sions and also take the responsibility for 
them. In other cases there is a peculiar 
distribution of rights and obligations, 
namely that one takes all the rights and 
the other has to take all the obligations. 
In these cases the responsibilty will be 
added to the burden of the obligations. 

In pastoral guidance work it is very 
important in cases of lowered responsi- 
bility to consider whether the person 
does not want to assume responsibility 
or whether he is unable to do so. There 
is no doubt that a psychotic person can- 
not assume responsibility. But how is it 
in the case of neuroses? Neuroses have 
their origin in unsolved conflicts of the 
personality which make proper function- 
ing impossible. 

Neurosis, as Karen Horney puts it, is 
a result of a person’s alienation from 
the self and a weakening of the capacity 
of genuine self-expression. It is due to 
this change of the personality structure 
that the will and the possibility of as- 
suming responsibility is always weak- 
ened in neurotic persons. According to 
the degree and the structure of the neu- 
rosis, the weakening will come to the 
point where the neurotic not only does 
not want to assume responsibility, but 
where he actually is unable to do so. He 
faces the problems of living with a cer- 
tain helplessness, and the acknowledg- 


ment of his inability to assume respon- 
sibility leads to hopelessness and para- 
lyzing inertia from which he can only 
be rescued by psychotherapeutic help. 

The neurotic whose feeling of respon- 
sibility is weakened will try to hide this 
fact with several neurotic devices. One 
of them is overcompensation, that is, the 
substitution of a compulsively raised 
sense of responsibility for the weakened 
responsibility. The most severe and ther- 
apeutically difficult cases are those in 
which the neurotic is aware of his help- 
lessness in this respect yet is unable to 
do anything about it. 

It has been my purpose to show in 
this paper that an abnormally raised or 
lowered sense of responsibility is a 
symptom which, when properly recog- 
nized, may be of great help to the min- 
ister in his pastoral guidance work for 
the evaluation of the structure of a per- 
sonality. Especially in cases which ac- 
cording to general standards could be 
called “paragons of virtue,” it is neces- 
sary to find out whether the willingness 
to assume responsibility is really whole- 
hearted or combined with characteristics 
inconsistent with this picture. Since the 
clergyman in his theological work is 
often confronted with the problem of 
true moral responsibility, the study of 


the abnormal situations and reactions in 
this field may be of value in his advis- 
ory and guidance work. 


Loneliness 

E CANNOT really imagine absolute loneliness any more than we can 

imagine death. Even the greatest degree of loneliness that a human being 
can imagine is not absolute; he has the memory of other people with whom he 
will involuntarily re-establish contact in his imagination. An astronomer who 
has dedicated all his efforts and energies to studying conditions on the planet 
Mars would not accept an offer to be sent there in a rocket if he had no chance 
of coming back to this earth, or at least of communicating his discoveries. In 
his daily work he is concerned only with learning as much as possible about 
Mars, but his curiosity would cease the moment he was prevented from passing 


on his knowledge. 


—Georg Brochmann, in Humanity and Happiness. (Viking Press.) 
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Cooperation between Religion 


and Psychotherapy 


A Harmonization between Religious Faith and Mental 


Health Is Not Only Possible, but Inescapable 


BY DAVID E. ROBERTS 
Professor of Philosophy of Religion, 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City 


E EFFECTS OF the initial hostil- 

ity with which religious thinkers 
greeted Freud and the effects, in turn, 
of his remarks about religion, have not 
completely disappeared by any means. 
Nevertheless, within both psychiatric 
and Christian groups there are some 
who have found a harmonization be- 
tween religious faith and mental health 
not only possible, but well-nigh inescap- 
able. If further progress along these 
lines is to be made, it will come from 
those who are willing to lay aside rigid 
preconceptions in an effort to under- 
stand attitudes which may at first sight 
seem uncongenial to them. Collabora- 
tion cuts both ways. It can be blocked 
by religious thinkers who seize upon 
popular misrepresentations of psycho- 
analysis as an excuse for dismissing it 
without adequate examination. It can 
also be blocked by psychiatrists and 
psycho-analysts who hang onto formule 
for explaining away all religious belief 
as illusory, without testing and re-exam- 


This article is reprinted from Dr. Roberts’ 
book, Psychotherapy and the Christian View 
of Man, by permission of the publisher, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Copyright 1950. 


ining their formule in the light of a 
wide, sympathetic, first-hand acquaint- 
ance with religion at its best. 

It is folly to deal with any great move- 
ment in human thought by fixing atten- 
tion upon its most dubious aspects and 
then generalizing. Yet ignorance and ill- 
will still creep into many discussions of 
our topic. Often the criticisms of church- 
men against psycho-analysis would be 
justified if what they describe really 
were the heart of psychotherapy. But 
invariably they are either based on sec- 
ond-hand information, the critic himself 
never having been directly exposed to 
psycho-analytic counseling; or they re- 
flect the undeniable fact that such coun- 
seling can fail. There are many bunglers 
and charlatans who call themselves psy- 
cho-analysts; and there are types of 
cases where even the most skillful and 
fully trained doctors cannot obtain grat- 
ifying results. But no one would think 
of trying to discredit ordinary medical 
practice on the latter score; and only 
cranks would try to discredit it on the 
ground that there are incompetent doc- 
tors. Therefore probably the one salu- 
tary lesson to be learned from irrespon- 
sible attacks upon psychotherapy is that 
it does need uniform standards of licen- 
sure in order to weed out quacks. 

Similar considerations need to be 
urged from the other side, however. Few 
psychiatrists are active Church mem- 
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bers, and most of them are continually 
exposed only to those versions of re- 
ligion which they encounter in their 
mentally ill patients. In reading the re- 
marks of psychiatrists who are antago- 
nistic to religion one sometimes en- 
counters more or less penetrating criti- 
cisms of the Church and its beliefs; but 
the argument stops there. The writer 
thinks that he has succeeded in show- 
ing that “religion” or “Christianity” is 
neurotic, infantile, and superfluous. The 
conclusion, of course, does not follow, 
any more than it follows that the “fail- 
ures” of psycho-analysis give an ade- 
quate conception of its resources. In- 
deed, it is only when the discussion 
moves out of an atmosphere of argu- 
mentative debate and into an atmos- 
phere of mutual search that real collabo- 
ration can begin. 

Such collaboration is not only possi- 
ble, but urgently needed. It is already 
going on in encouraging ways. Several 
joint conferences of pastors and psychi- 
atrists have been held. Experiences in 
the chaplaincy during the war awak- 
ened many ministers to the desirability 
of cooperation with psychiatrists—and 
to their own lack of training in pastoral 
counseling. An increasing number of 
churches are adding psychiatrists to 
their regular staffs. Through clinical 
training and through courses in counsel- 
ing, theological seminaries are extend- 
ing the facilities whereby pastors may 
acquire greater knowledge and compet- 
ence in helping people who suffer from 
emotional conflicts. Indeed, a significant 
proportion of the clergy now have a 
favorable, even an eager, attitude to- 
ward obtaining whatever enlightenment 
and assistance they can from psycho- 
therapy. This attitude has already had 
considerable influence, in turn, upon lay 
members of the Church, and it will con- 
tinue to have an increasing effect in the 
years that lie ahead. 
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OX OF THE MOST baffling aspects 
of the problem of mental health in 
America is, of course, the shortage of 
adequately trained people. There are not 
enough psychiatrists to staff our mental 
hospitals, at a time when public opinion 
is clamoring for expansion and im- 
provement of such facilities. Outside 
large cities it is extremely difficult to get 
expert help for neurotic patients and 
even when such help is accessible it is 
beyond the pocket-books of many who 
need it. All of these considerations indi- 
cate that the psychiatric profession can- 
not be expected to cope with the prob- 
lem by itself. It needs maximum help 
from schools, courts, social-service agen- 
cies, and from every other institution or 
profession that deals with people in their 
family relationships and their personal 
troubles. The Church and its ministers 
are much more aware of the problem 
and much more willing to co-operate in 
meeting it than was the case a genera- 
tion ago. Often the minister is the only 
person in the community, outside mem- 
bers of the immediate family, to whom 
people confide their troubles. Moreover, 
a skillfully guided church congregation 
can do much, by its attitude, to provide 
acceptance and encouragement to a 
needy individual. 

Therefore the Church should be looked 
upon by the psychiatric profession as a 
potential ally of enormous importance. 
It can do much, through a properly 
trained clergy, to remove the prejudices 
which often prevent mental illness from 
being diagnosed and treated as early as 
possible. The pastor himself—again, if 
properly trained—can deal with many 
pressing personal problems which will 
never reach a psychiatrist’s office. Wheth- 
er he is properly trained or not, he will 
perforce be dealing with emotional prob- 
lems all the time, and what he does, for 
better or for worse, may be the only 
thing that is accomplished apart from 
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the help or hindrance offered by friends 
and family. 

The most important respect in which 
psychiatry can look to the clergy and 
other professions concerns the preven- 
tive side. In the process of dealing with 
seriously sick people, medical psychol- 
ogy has discovered certain principles 
which have a wide applicability to all 
human beings. At present there is great 
need for “educating” those who deal 
with human problems in such a way that 
they can use these principles effectively. 
The “educating” involves not merely 
learning some information that can be 
gleaned from a book on psychology; it 
involves self-understanding on the part 
of the person who wants to be in a posi- 
tion to offer help; and in many instances 
it involves a profound alteration of his 
own motives and attitudes. Because the 
Church plays an important role in shap- 
ing the moral assumptions of a commu- 
nity, it is bound to exercise a steady in- 
fluence either in the prevention or in the 
aggravation of mental illness. Part of its 
task, in learning increasingly how to 
exert a beneficent instead of a harmful 
influence, involves examining its own 
beliefs and practices in the light of what 
psychotherapy has to offer. But it can- 
not do this unless principles of mental 
health are made available in a way that 
is relevant to the specific situation in 
which a minister or any other religious 
believer finds himself. 

This last remark suggests one of the 
points at which some co-operation has 
already occurred, but where there is 
much room for further developments. In 
general, there has not yet arisen within 
the ranks of psychiatry an adequate un- 
derstanding of the religious situation of 
our age. This is not surprising. It is al- 
most impossible for a contemporary man 
to be expert in more than one field. The 
processes by which he masters one pro- 
fession tend to shut him off from being 


able to understand the special responsi- 
bilities and perspectives of another. 


ie COMMENTING upon these unfa- 
vorable attitudes toward religion we 
might well draw an analogy between the 
Church and the growth of an individual. 
The analogy is not exact because insti- 
tutions usually cannot be transformed 
dramatically and, so to speak, overnight, 
as individuals sometimes can be; yet 
even concerning this point it is well to 
recall that the Church has undergone 
significant and startling reformations. 
Suffice it to say, however, that no indi- 
vidual can be helped merely by attack- 
ing and, if possible, destroying what he 
takes to be the very basis of his life— 
his essential purposes, the foundation of 
his security, his most precious ideals 
and convictions. Even if one can con- 
vince him rationally that his beliefs are 
untenable, he is not likely to be helped 
by negative criticism. A really “thera- 
peutic” procedure involves enabling him 
to discover and bring to expression 
whatever resources of strength and cre- 
ativeness lie within him; once he has 
developed a realistic confidence in his 
own capacity to cope with life, the de- 
fensive attitude which he formerly em- 
ployed in hanging onto his old illusions 
and mistakes will disappear. When we 
apply this analogy to the Church (with- 
out intending to suggest that it is like a 
sick patient!), it discloses the fruitless- 
ness of listing the Church’s defects, dis- 
missing its beliefs as ridiculous, and 
then scolding it for failing promptly to 
“see the light,” bow itself out of exist- 
ence, and gladly admit that psychother- 
apy has all the answers. Yet some psy- 
chiatrists adopt attitudes toward Chris- 
tianity which go directly counter, in 
such ways as the foregoing, to their own 
knowledge of human dynamics. 
Finally, because they are specialists, 
they may fail to appreciate how forbid- 
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ding and confusing their subject is to 
non-specialists. Picture the predicament 
of a religious person who is willing to 
examine his beliefs in the light of what 
psychotherapy has to say. Assume that 
if he finds adequate reasons for altering 
his beliefs, he will do so. The more he 
investigates “‘what psychotherapy says,” 
the more he discovers that the word cov- 
ers a multitude of schools, factions and 
tendencies as bewildering as Protestant- 
ism itself! In his ignorance he does not 
want to make snap judgments; yet in 
order to become well enough informed 
to make a dependable judgment he must 
familiarize himself with a literature and 
a jargon that at first may seem weird, 
complicated, and even repulsive. After 
having learned what he could, by the 
same methods he uses in studying any- 
thing else, he may be told (as we have 
already suggested) that his knowledge 
is more or less worthless because he has 
not been analyzed himself. 


The various sources of misunderstand- 
ing which we have examined make it 
doubly desirable that both religious and 
psychiatric groups shall continue to 
work at the task of learning how to put 
aside prejudices which prevent a fruit- 
ful examination of each other's re- 
sources. The genius and the devotion to 
human betterment which have gone into 
both the Christian tradition and the de- 
velopment of medical psychology are 
far too imposing to be dismissed with 
a single caveat. And neither Christian 
belief nor psychiatric thinking has 
reached such perfect clarity and effec- 
tiveness that further attempts to evaluate 
either one are superfluous. 

There is a special reason, not yet men- 
tioned, why they should form an alli- 
ance in the present situation. The causes 
of panic, hopelessness, and hostility are 
not only widespread and deeply rooted 
in our society; the price of failure to 
remove them is sure disaster. The po- 


May 


litical decisions and social movements 
which will determine the future, insofar 
as it can be affected by human intention 
at all, will reflect the internal condi- 
tion, the character-structure, of contem- 
porary men and women. No attempt to 
change ourselves internally can be di- 
vorced from a consideration of those 
economic, political, and social condi- 
tions that so crucially affect the sort of 
individuals we become. Yet it is mis- 
leading to believe that even the most 
astute policies in social planning, gov- 
ernment, or diplomacy can be carried 
through unless such psychological fac- 
tors as anxiety, hatred and will-to-power 
are taken into account. 


RTUNATELY we do not have to 
choose between external and internal 
remedies. Nor do we have to assert that 
civilization will be saved, if it is saved, 
by a single means—whether it be eco- 
nomic, political, psychological, or reli- 
gious. But it is worth acknowledging 
that one of the most ominous features 
of contemporary life is the feeling of 
fatalism on the part of the individual. 
He tends to assume that his future lies 
wholly in the hands of forces which he 
cannot direct at all, or can influence 
only to an insignificant degree. This as- 
sumption reflects another one, namely. 
that what determines his security or in- 
security, his success or failure, the worth 
or futility of his life, is something out- 
side himself. He is at the mercy of for- 
tune. Modern man’s substitute for Fate 
is largely to be found in those dehu- 
manized mass forces which sweep peo- 
ples into depressions, totalitarianism, 
and war. The greatest threat to human 
existence is no longer nature; to an 
enormous extent science has made it 
possible to use nature for human ends. 
The greatest threat is man himself—his 
untamed irrational drives, his cruelty, 
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his capacity for collective self-deception 
and mistrust. 

Among the expedients available, aside 
from “education,” there are only two 
which can directly transform man’s 
internal character-structure; only two 
which can thus assist him to bring forth 
from within himself the resources for 
changing the patterns of contemporary 
civilization. Those two resources are 
psychotherapy and religion. Quite con- 
ceivably they may not succeed. Indeed, 
it is somewhat ironical that psycholo- 
gists, anthropologists, and sociologists 
are reaching conclusions about how to 
design a culture intelligently at the very 
moment when rapidly moving events 
may forever shut off the opportunity for 
putting their knowledge into practice. 

Whether world civilization survives 
the present crisis or not, the stress upon 
the word “directly” in the above state- 
ment is necessary because under press- 
ing circumstances men show an amaz- 
ing capacity for unplanned, undirected 
adaptation. They can make adjustments 
to new and staggeringly different modes 
of life, which lead to profound changes 
in character and motivation, without de- 
liberately attempting to alter themselves 
inwardly at all. Unless there were these 
hidden resources for meeting emergen- 
cies human life probably would have 
vanished from the planet long ago. But 
the tenacity and ingenuity with which 
human beings have managed to keep 
their history going should not lull us 
into an underestimation of present per- 
ils. For one thing, cultures do manage 


_ to wither up or to destroy themselves. 


And for another thing, the transition 
which men are called upon to make to- 
day is, so far as we can see, quite un- 
precedented. Evolution has produced a 
few crucial “leaps”; one where life 
emerged and gained a foothold; another 
where rational self-consciousness devel- 


oped and managed to maintain itself. 
But never before have men had the 
power to destroy, not only their own 
civilization, but every prospect of a fu- 
ture re-establishment of the human en- 
terprise. Therefore, no matter how great 
the positive contributions of science and 
religion have been in the past, they may 
not be able to provide us with answers 
adequate for the present. But it does not 
follow that we should leave matters to 
chance, in the blind faith that “evolu- 
tion” or “man’s fundamental will-to- 
live” or his intelligence or his goodness 
will enable us to rise to the emergency 
somehow. 

Finally, wherever individuals can be 
helped to make a transition from misery 
to beatitude, then such help is worth- 
while in itself, whether civilization is 
headed for progress or catastrophe. The 
curing of psychological and spiritual ills 
makes a direct contribution to the build- 
ing of a better world; but one does not 
have to believe that the advent of this 
better world is either possible or likely 
in order to justify such cures. Assume 
for the moment that civilization is 
doomed. It is still possible for individ- 
uals to move against this sickness; it is 
possible for them to achieve integrity 
and serenity (though not without trag- 
edy) in their own lives; it is possible 
for them to continue spreading health as 
rapidly and widely as circumstances per- 
mit. No one can predict whether the in- 
fluences that make for stability, co- 
operation, and sanity can spread power- 
fully enough to hold in check and over- 
come the influences that are making for 
destruction. But no man can ask to fore- 
see the ultimate outcome of his work, 
especially as it affects future genera- 
tions; one can do no more than work 
for the betterment of human life here 
and now, without guarantees concerning 
the outcome. 
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Friendship in Counseling 


The Minister Must Be Aware of the Extent to Which His 


Special Relationship to a Parishioner Affects 


His Attitude toward the Problem 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 


Executive Secretary, Department of 
Pastoral Care, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America 


can THE PASTOR counsel with par- 
ishioners who are also his friends? 
If so, what are the special opportunities 
and the particular dangers? If not, why 
not? This question arises in many forms 
in almost every group of ministers or 
theological students where I have dis- 
cussed counseling. 

The basic answer to it is not difficult, 
and goes something like this. First, dis- 
tinguish between friendship and friend- 
liness. Friendliness plainly refers to the 
approach of warmth, genuine interest, 
and real concern for people which is as 
important in counseling as in any other 
aspect of the pastoral relationship. 
Friendship, personal and intimate, is 
different. It is not merely a relationship 
to which the pastor gives something, but 
also one from which he gets something. 
His personal friends are, so to speak, 
those with whom he is willing to take 
off his shoes. Friendship is a personal 
and mutual relationship. 

Seen in this way, counseling can not 
be friendship. For the essence of coun- 


seling is that two people agree, at least 
for stated periods, to concentrate their 
attention on the problems, interests, con- 
cerns, and values of one. If a personal 
friend says he does not like oysters, | 
may reply that I think he is missing 
something. If I am his pastoral coun- 
selor, we will both agree to explore 
whatever emotional or spiritual signifi- 
cance is contained in his antipathy to 
the bivalve. This tells us, then, that we 
can not have personal friendship and 
counseling in operation at the same 
time. 

There is still the question whether the 
pastor can, with a personal friend, re- 
define the relationship temporarily into 
a counseling one when the friend needs 
it. I would see no general reason why 
this could not be done in many situa- 
tions. The point would be whether both 
persons understand and accept the limi- 
tation which the counseling places tem- 
porarily on the relationship. On the 
other hand, the pastor does well to ree- 
ognize that it may be more difficult to 
do effective counseling with personal 
friends, no matter how explicitly the re- 
lationship is redefined. 


S° MUCH FOR the general statement. 
What has been said above assumes 
that the pastor knows who are his per- 
sonal friends and who are not. But in 
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practice, it seems to me the greatest con- 
fusion between friendship and counsel- 
ing comes when the pastor does not rec- 
ognize that at least part of his relation- 
ship with some people is motivated by 
personal friendship (i.e., he gets some- 
thing out of it for his own emotional 
needs ) . 

An interesting interview throwing 
light on this problem has come to me 
from a young assistant pastor. He is a 
man of very good intellectual equip- 
ment, real perception in counseling and 
human relations generally, and a genu- 
ine warmth as well as charm of person- 
ality. Here is what he wrote about his 
previous contacts with Betty. 


Betty is an unusually attractive girl, 
very talented artistically, very well- 
dressed, and extremely well-mannered. 
She is about 19. Her father is well-to- 
do and a member of the church. Betty 
and I have always had a sort of special 
friendship and understanding. I knew 
she was to leave for college this fall; 
but about two weeks after school opened 
she turned up in church again with her 
family. When I said: “Back for a va- 
cation already?” she answered: “No, 
back for good,” while her mother looked 
rather embarrassed. After church I 
whispered to her that there must be a 
story here, and she whispered back that 
there certainly was and that she'd tell 
me about it sometime. A few days later 
I happened to be taking her home after 
an evening meeting and the following 
took place. 


Pastor: You promised to give me 
the story. 

Betty: Oh, I’m so ashamed I don’t 
want to talk about it much. I’ve made 
such a fool of myself. But I just couldn’t 
stay at that place. 

Pastor: Was it very large? 

Betty: No, not so large. And they 
were all so smart because they had gone 
to private schools, and when the dean 
said we were expected to study six hours 
daily outside of classes, I just knew I 


couldn’t take it. I bluffed my way all 


the way through high school, and I 
knew that it would catch up with me. 

Pastor: You felt that you couldn’t 
keep up with the academic standards of 
the other girls? 

Betty: Well, not that exactly. Oh, I 
don’t know what it was. My family 
thought at first it was Joe, but that defi- 
nitely had nothing to do with my com- 
ing home. They thought for a while that 
I was going to run away with him and 
get married, but Joe didn’t enter into it 
at all. 

Pastor: Does Joe know that he didn’t 

enter into it, or does he think he is the 
major reason? 
(From the point of view of counseling, 
we can see that the pastor gets off the 
track at this point, and distracts Betty. 
Nevertheless, she goes on with her prob- 
lem.] 

Betty: Oh, he knows. He’s about the 
only one who seems to understand at all. 
My family sure didn’t and they don’t 
completely understand it yet, although 
things are better than they were at first. 
But my father took it awfully hard. He’s 
always wanted all his children to got to 
college, and ever since I was in grade 
school he has talked about how import- 
ant it is to get good grades. Every time 
I brought home a B or a C he'd say: 
“You'll never get into college like that.” 
And I was just afraid. 

Pastor: Just the idea of being in col- 
lege after that sort of build-up was 
enough to make you uneasy. 

(Here the lead is followed very well.] 

Betty: Well, that’s part of it anyhow. 
I can’t explain it all somehow and I feel 
that no one will ever understand it all. 
The worst part was the way my family 
took it. 


F %, THIS POINT Betty went into de- 
tail about the response of her family 
and its individual members. At first 
they were shocked, then felt ashamed 
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and told Betty so, then every one dis- 
solved in tears. Especially was her fa- 
ther unforgiving, he and Betty not speak- 
ing for several days. Father finally 
worked himself up to a pitch, and issued 
an ultimatum to Betty that she would 
have to leave if things did not change. 
He had over-reached himself, however, 
for the next day he came penitently to 
Betty and asked her to go on a long ride 
with him. 

Betty: I was never so close to my 
father as I was on that ride. And I think 
both father and mother are being recon- 
ciled to the fact that I am not going to 
be in college this year. 

Pastor: What are your plans for this 

year? 
(This is diverting, leading off into the 
externals of the situation instead of con- 
centrating on Betty’s conflict and inner 
feelings. ] 

Betty: I am working as a reception- 
ist and I love it. I’m in contact with so 
many people, and there’s so much to be 
done and so much to learn and my boss 
is so nice. And the best part about it 
is that I am earning my own money, 
and I like that. I’ve always had every- 
thing given to me, and so much that I 
didn’t want it. So if I go to college now 
I’m going to pay my tuition, or at least 
part of it. 

Pastor: This feeling of independence 

is very important to you? 
(Here the pastor almost follows the lead, 
but overdoes it. It would have been bet- 
ter to say: “You mean you're getting 
something from this experience now 
you've never had before?”) 

Betty: Yes, it certainly is. The only 
thing I really hate—the only two things 
I really hate—are the fact that I went 
back on my word. I said I’d go back 
and try it for a few more days, but I 
couldn’t stand the stares of the other 
people in school, and I left again after 
only two days, and I’m sorry I went 


back on my word. And the other thing 
I hate is the way all my family are tak- 
ing this. The other day I got on the bus 
and sat down next to mother’s cousin. 
She’s a frustrated old maid and I talked 
to her all the way downtown and she 
didn’t speak to me once. Just before she 
got off she turned to me and said: “I 
suppose you know you are slowly kill- 
ing your mother.” That almost killed 
me. But I’m about over it now and 
things are much better. 

Pastor: You feel that your parents 
are becoming reconciled to the situa- 
tion? 

Betty: Yes, the whole thing is clear- 
ing up, and life is much simpler now. 
Well, I guess I’d better go in now. 
(They had stopped to talk in front of 
Betty’s home.] 

Betty: Tell me, do you think I'll go 
to college? 

Pastor: Ever since | first heard you 
speak at church, I’ve said to myself: 
“Betty’s got what it takes.” I think 
you'll do what is the best thing in the 
long run. 

Betty: Thanks for everything. Thanks 
a million. Goodnight. 

Pastor: Goodnight. 


HEN THE PASTOR came to eval- 
uate the contact, he showed some 
real insight. 


I knew that Betty had been under 
some strain, and felt that perhaps I 
could help. She knew that I was sin- 
cerely interested; so my blunt first ques- 
tion was not resented. There must have 
been a better way of getting to the prob- 
lem, but I couldn’t think what it would 
be. 


We could agree here. He knew she 
had some confidence in him, and a di- 


‘rect approach meant cards on the table. 


My next question was rather irrele- 
vant, but I was trying to let her see that 
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I was interested in the circumstances of 
her problem, and this was a rather un- 
conscious method I chose. 


But this question, about Joe, led to ex- 
ternals. Still, the relationship was not 
injured. 


My question about Joe’s knowledge 
about the motives of her actions was to 
try to throw the situation into such a 
light that she would see that she had 
some responsibility to make the situa- 
tion clear to him, but I don’t think that 
the query advanced this conversation to 
any degree. 


The pastor, perhaps because of youth, 
suspected a romantic rat, and got off 
the track trying to smell it out. But the 
problem was only slightly, if at all, in 
that realm. 


In analyzing the entire contact, I don’t 
feel that I got to the bottom of her prob- 
lem; for each time I would make a state- 
ment trying to understand what she had 
said, she would reply: “Well, not ex- 
actly,” or “That's along the line of what 
I mean.” 


This troubled him very much, and un- 
necessarily. Such statements do not nec- 
essarily mean the pastor did not get the 
point, but often do mean that, being un- 
derstood so far, the parishioner can go 
on to tell more explicitly what she really 
means. As a matter of fact, she replied 
in this way when he did follow leads, 
and in another way when he did not. 
He got the meaning of the two reversed. 
He concluded his evaluation: 


But I do think there is some value in let- 
ting her see that, although she knows I 
am in favor of college for her, I do not 
condemn her for what she has done, nor 


do I think it is an irremediable step she 
has taken. On the other hand, my last 
comment was not good. But I still don’t 
know what I could have said under the 
circumstances. 
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It is obviously important that Betty 
feel the pastor is not against her because 
of her not being in college. He believes, 
correctly, that it may be just as well to 
go out of his way in making this clear. 
The resort to doing this by mere verbal 
reassurance is not effective, however, 
and he senses this is so even if he does 
not know why. He has a curious feeling 
that, even though he has shown under- 
standing and a good approach through 
most of the contact, with major excep- 
tions we have noted, the whole thing has 
not come off. But here too he does not 
know why. 


— ANSWER to the larger question 
seems to lie in the fact that this is 
partially a friendship situation not rec- 
ognized by the pastor as such. If we 
read again the pastor’s statement in 
which he first introduces us to Betty, 
we are struck by some of the adjectives. 
Betty is “unusually attractive.” She is 
“very talented artistically.” She is “very 
well dressed.” She comes from an upper 
class or upper middle class family. She 
and the young pastor have had “a sort 
of special friendship and understand- 
ing.” Under other circumstances, this 
might suggest a romantic interest. But 
that was not the case here. 

What the pastor actually reveals to us 
in these opening comments is something 
like this: “Betty is a girl in my class”— 
whether class be interpreted in the soci- 
ologist’s sense or in a more general way. 
Or it is as if he said to himself: “Betty 
is the kind of girl with whom | can 
share assumptions. She’s my kind of 
person.” This does not need to have any 
romantic angle attached. 

We note the “sort of special friend- 
ship and understanding,” and the whis- 
pering. What strikes us is that the young 
pastor is getting something emotionally 
out of this relationship, that it’s a good 
deal more fun for him to talk with Betty 
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than he would find it to talk with, for 
example, Alice who works at Wool- 
worth’s, wears gaudy clothes, is without 
artistic pretensions, and overdoes the 
lipstick. 

But when Betty begins to talk about 
her situation, the pastor does, with ex- 
ceptions noted, manage to follow her 
leads, and make a beginning at helping 
her clarify her feelings. The acute pe- 
riod of her trouble came immediately 
after her return from college. That is 
now past. High emotion has been re- 
placed by something which makes a 
calmer consideration possible. The pas- 
tor senses this, does not do a bad job in 
moving toward clarification; neverthe- 
less he correctly concludes that some- 
thing stood in his way. 


Betty, he would have admitted readily 
enough, was more interesting to him 
than most of the other young people. 
But he would have said: “Why shouldn’t 
she be? She has something most of them 
don’t have.” He might have added: “I 
can make a reference or allusion, and 
Betty gets it. With most of these kids, I 
have to draw it in pictures.” That is, the 
relationship gives him something be- 
cause it represents an economy of effort, 
being able to take some things for 
granted, the assumption that things will 
be understood and agreed with, the ex- 
istence of a large basis of agreement 
and mutual understanding from which 
to start. Betty is his kind of person. 


But “his kind of person” does, among 
other things, go to college. Therefore, 
the more reliance this relationship places 
on the unspoken assumptions of friend- 
ship, the more Betty will conclude that 
she has broken the standards of the 
“class” which they both represent. Not 
understanding this, the pastor, in spite 
of following the counseling rule-book 
for the most part, senses that something 
important is missing. 


H*’”” I BEEN this pastor, I would 
have sought first to clarify these 
feelings in my own mind. Then, at some 
appropriate point in our chat, I would 
probably have said to Betty something 
like this: “As I get it, Betty, here is the 
way you feel now—this way and that. 
Now, you and I have been friends. There 
are a lot of things we can take for 
granted together. You know that, other 
things being equal, I would be for col- 
lege. But we're not talking merely as 
friends now, and we’re not talking about 
college in general. We're talking about 
Betty, and trying to help you assimilate 
this rough experience you've had so 
that, whatever you do in the future, 
you'll know better what’s going on. This 
is what we mean by clarifying our feel- 
ings.” 

It might not be in one gulp, but this 
would be the kind of redefinition of the 
situation I would attempt to make as we 
went along, whether in this contact or 
another. As it is, this contact dribbles 
off. And now that Betty is precisely at 
the point where real clarification could 
be both possible and helpful, the pastor 
does not know what to do. 

The real point is, then, that an ele- 
ment of friendship in a counseling situ- 
ation, if not recognized for what it is, 
may throw things off the track. The 
moral is not the renunciation of per- 
sonal friendship, even in the pastor’s 
own parish, but clearer insight into 
what is friendship as against friendli- 
ness, i.e., what relationships do some- 
thing to meet the pastor’s own emo- 
tional needs. 

We sometimes speak of friendship as 
a relationship in which we can give up 
something gladly, can sacrifice, can lose 
ourselves in love and loyalty. That is all 
true and important. But it is the fruit, 
not the root, of friendship. The fact is 
that, even in sacrificing for a personal 
friend, we get something out of it. We 
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have identified with him, and in doing 
something for him even at an apparent 
loss to ourselves, we are gainers in an 
emotional sense. f 

The root of friendship is mutuality. 
It is a two-way relationship in which 
the emotional needs of two people get 
some satisfaction. It is fostered by shared 
likes and dislikes, tastes and distastes, 
assumptions for and against. The degree 
of agreement on things necessary for 
friendship may vary enormously with 
circumstances. Joe Green, in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, might meet Will Brown 
of the same city and find nothing in 
common of sufficient importance to 
prompt even a lunch together. But let 
him meet Will in Shanghai or Moscow. 
and the discovery that both are from 
Lancaster may set the wheels of friend- 
ship trundling apace. Many humorists 
have been alert to this tendency. 


Ov VALUES, positive and negative, 
are nowhere seen more clearly than 
in our friendships—especially, as in the 
pastor and Betty, our friendships of 
whose friendship character we are only 
dimly aware. To bring home the dy- 
namics of this, I have sometimes used 
the term “mutual prejudice.” This is 
startling, but it has point. A prejudice 
is a judgment made prior to examina- 
tion of the evidence. A mutual prejudice 
is such a judgment by two people of 
each other. If I find, in conversation 
with my dinner partner, that she be- 
lieves theology should not be as pessi- 
mistic as Barthianism, that we need 
more and not less democracy, that Whit- 
taker Chambers is certainly a peculiar 
fellow, and that she considers the clergy 
underpaid—I am quite likely to assume, 
prior to examination of her views on 
summer cottages or international rela- 
tions, that they will be “right,” i.e., like 
mine. 

There is nothing wrong with this 
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process so long as | know what is going 
on. In deeper form than the caricature 
above, it is shared interests and disin- 
terests which make friendship possible. 
But we need to look not only at what it 
leads to positively, but also at the limi- 
tations it brings if its processes remain 
unknown and unexamined. 

The sociologists have underscored 
what we suspected anyhow, that the 
most difficult leap of the imagination for 
the ordinary citizen is genuinely to un- 
derstand the value assumptions of peo- 
ple in another class group. Think, for 
instance, of the attempt of the nouveau- 
riche person who tries to find his way 
into the inner assumptions of the tra- 
ditional upper class and succeeds only 
in evidencing “conspicuous consump- 
tion.” Or think of the lower middle 
class person, preoccupied with respecta- 
bility, who finds it utterly impossible to 
understand the daily trek of the work- 
ing man to a nearby saloon. 

These groups do not begin with shared 
assumptions, and they succeed in un- 
derstanding those of the other group 
only if a purposive and intelligent effort 
is made to do so. Of course friendship 
may transcend class lines, but this shows 
only that there are common values be- 
neath the differences, not that the dif- 
ferences do not exist. 


OM IS TEMPTED to some general 
remarks on this subject, beyond 
the counseling reference. In this country 
we have prided ourselves on the absence 
of any permanent class barriers, in con- 
trast to a caste system. This is im- 
mensely important. But we have classes 
just the same, which are no less influen- 
tial in setting patterns of value and con- 
duct for our reluctance to discuss their 
significance. It is as if we feared that 
admitting their existence would itself 
perpetuate their power. The fact is that 
they operate more powerfully, and dan- 
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gerously, the less we face them as facts. 

As Erich Fromm has ably pointed 
out, the final test of love in the broadly 
human sense is whether we can love the 
“stranger,” who is, generically, the per- 
son who does not necessarily share many 
of our most basic assumptions and 
values. This has nothing to do with set- 
ting aside our own values and adopting 
his. It is whether what we might call 
our friendships-capacity becomes capa- 
ble of transcending kinship or “mutual 
prejudice” in such matters as dislike of 
oysters, giving equal value to a daily 
bath, kinds of food liked, etc.—and 
moving on to a recognition of mutual 
interests and assumptions in a more 
basic sense. Seen in this way, friend- 
ship-capacity is something which should 
not be reactionary, standing unexam- 
ined on what it has been taught to take 
for granted. Instead, it is something 
which needs cultivation—more cultiva- 
tion than ever in an interdependent 


world. 

Friendship, to return to our original 
question, has no place in counseling in 
the sense that it is a mutual meeting of 
human and emotional needs. During 
these sessions at least, counseling is a 
relationship in which two people con- 
centrate on meeting the needs of one. 
It is a special, auxiliary relationship— 
not life, but preparation for life. 

But the pastor is a human being too, 
with flesh and emotions and needs like 
unto those he would help. He also needs 
friends. He should have them, and know 
who they are. He should not deceive 
himself into confusing the friendliness 
necessary in all his contacts with per- 
sonal friendship. Nor should he think 
that, as a pastor, he has no need for 
close friendship. If he can make these 
distinctions, he will not be misled, as 
was Betty’s pastor, into confusing coun- 
seling and friendship to the benefit of 
one. 
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The Role of Religion in the Psychoses 


Religion Can Be Potentially Helpful—but under Some 


Conditions a Dangerous Influence on Mental Health 


BY WAYNE OATES 


Professor of Psychology of Religion 
and Pastoral Care, Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville 
Kentucky 


arene experience is an import- 
ant clinical phenomenon in the lives 
of psychotic patients. As a clinical fact, 
it can be observed just as any other 
aspect of the pathological personality 
may be observed. Psychiatrists often 
suggest to the trained minister that re- 
ligious ideas and feelings occur with a 
remarkable frequency in the thinking 
and behavior of their patients. In turn, 
ministers of good education and keen 
social concern for the mental health of 
their people are impressed by the nature 
and extent of mental disorders among 
their parishioners. The virtues of high 
religion can be easily counterfeited by 
the self-deceptive psychotic mind. Con- 
sequently, ministers are often confronted 
with grotesque caricatures of the teach- 
ings of the churches and the Bible in 
the attitudes of mentally ill people. 
Furthermore, the remarkably sugges- 
tive power of religious worship and re- 
ligious instruction over the minds of the 
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masses makes religion a potentially help- 
ful or dangerous influence upon the 
mental health of the populace. Religion 
may either facilitate mental health or 
breed and maintain mental pathology, 
depending upon the mental health and 
methodology of the representatives of 
religion. No person who feels kindly to- 
ward his fellow man, much less the re- 
flective minister who has devoted his 
life to the birth and nurture of Christian 
lives, can look upon the grotesque forms 
of religious life in America and say that 
it is all good and healthy. Rather he is 
impressed by the close relation between 
some kinds of religion and mental pa- 
thology. He feels the need for more un- 
derstanding of mental illness to help 
him guide his people away from these 
vain imaginations. 

Conversely, the psychiatrist who has 
sufficient knowledge of philosophy, psy- 
chology, anthropology, and ethnology 
does not underestimate or cast off with 
a shrug of the shoulders the significance 
of the religious and moral consciousness 
of his patients. To the contrary, both re- 
flective ministers and trained psychia- 
trists and medical doctors can profit 
from cooperative inquiry into the men- 
tal health and religious attitudes of the 
patients to whom both groups are often 
ministering simultaneously. 

Careful research along the line of the 
role of religion in the prevention and 
cure of mental illness points toward the 
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importance of the minister as a prophy- 
lactic and therapeutic agent in the lives 
of his people. Dr. Douglas M. Kelley, 
professor of psychiatry at the Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine, says: “We 
recognize the minister as one of the first 
lines of defense in the mental hygiene 
movement.” In line with this challeng- 
ing evaluation of the role of the min- 
ister, the curriculum of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary has been 
expanded to include courses and proced- 
ures of both theoretical and clinical 
work that will equip the outgoing stu- 
dent to serve as an agent of mental hy- 
giene among his people. Interpretations 
of religious experience are worked out 
in such a way that the preaching and 
teaching of the minister will have a 
healthy rather than a pathological effect 
upon his people. 

Correspondingly, such teaching and 
training must be based upon sound re- 
search and first-hand clinical experience 
with the people who are most afflicted 
with mental disorders. Graduate stu- 
dents, in cooperation with a trained su- 
pervisor and a large number of doctors, 
nurses, and hospital superintendents, are 
working the year round on the problem 
of the function of religon in the causa- 
tion, the formation, the therapy, and the 
prevention of the psychoses, the psycho- 
neuroses, and various psychosomatic 
conditions. The psychoses, however, 
prove the most instructive to the stu- 
dent because the psychotic patient pre- 
sents the most exaggerated symptoms of 
mental illness. Here the student sees the 
symptoms so vividly that he is better 
equipped to recognize the early stages 
of mental disorder, to understand the 
environmental abuses that precipitate 
acute mental disturbances, and to appre- 
ciate the importance of the development- 
al factors in the formation of a pre- 
psychotic personality. 


Witt THESE objectives in mind, 
the author, in cooperation with Dr. 
J. A. Mendelson, Superintendent of the 
Kentucky State Hospital, conducted a 
nine weeks’ pastoral clinic at the hos- 
pital. A group of graduate students was 
carefully chosen to participate in the 
clinic, and each student was given a cer- 
tain group of wards on which he was to 
serve as chaplain. He was required to 
work in close conjunction with the doc- 
tor in charge of the wards and to make 
verbatim written reports on his inter- 
views with ten specially chosen patients 
on his wards. The author, who served as 
a theologically trained supervisor of the 
group, had three conferences each week 
with each student. The students were 
already trained to use the case history 
approach to the understanding of the 
whole life of the patient. In special in- 
stances the students paid visits to the 
home community of the patients in or- 
der to gain a more complete undertsand- 
ing of them. 

In addition to the above disciplines, 
the students attended the diagnostic staff 
conferences of the doctors. They attend- 
ed three lecture-seminars a week on 
“Types of Mental Illness” led by Dr. 
A. J. Mendelson and Dr. Frank W. 
Countryman. During the last five weeks, 
most of these hours with these two psy- 
chiatrists were used to discuss the psy- 
chodynamic factors in the typical cases 
with whom the students were working at 
the time. The students also met each 
morning with the theological supervisor 
for an additional seminar in which each 
student presented his life-history studies 
of the patients with whom he was work- 
ing. In this way each of the students be- 
came acquainted with the patients whom 
his fellow students were studying. In 
these seminars a group effort was made 
to determine the constitutional, develop- 
mental, and precipitating factors in the 
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illness. Much stress was laid upon the 
psychodynamic significance of the reli- 
gious development, rituals, and ideas of 
the patient. The sociological significance 
of the religious group as an isolating 
factor or a socializing influence in the 
life of the patient was evaluated. The 
role of the student in the life of the pa- 
tient, his function as a counselor, and 
the nature of his counsel with the pa- 
tient were all considered. 

The patients studied at this hospital 
came from thirty-one counties of East- 
ern Kentucky, an area which is re- 
nowned for the variety of religious cults 
abounding on every hand. They came 
from a culture which lays great stress 
upon the authority of the Bible and the 
prestige of the preacher. With an accu- 
rate knowledge of the Bible and a com- 
mon-sense, healthy, and emotionally ma- 
ture religious experience, the students 
could use their role as “the preacher” 
in the life of the patients to re-educate 
and socialize the patients through sus- 
tained pefsonal counseling and the care- 
ful management of group meetings. 

Regular church services in the chapel 
provided the workers an opportunity to 
interpret problems which all of the pa- 
tients had in common. These problems 
were discussed within the framework of 
the sanctions upon which most of them 
agreed also. This led to a more social 
attitude on the part of many patients. 
Some of them would speak out during 
the services and express their opinion 
about what was being said. Emphasis 
upon group participation in responsive 
readings, choir and special music, and 
group readings of confessional psalms 
aided in the process of socialization. 
Any sermon was restricted to ten min- 
utes in length and to common sense ter- 
minology in content. 

Informal group discussions on the 
wards led by the individual gave oppor- 
tunities for students further to encour- 


age very talkative patients to respect the 
group and more withdrawn patients to 
develop more social concern. The natu- 
ral outgrowth of these group meetings 
was the establishment of a tie of identi- 
fication between the patients and the 
leaders of the groups. This was the be- 
ginning of more carefully constructed 
individual relationships that were “fol- 
lowed up” by the student in personal 
counseling as time went on. 

Each student, in conference with the 
supervisor, chose from these “follow-up” 
situations three patients for whom he 
would care more intensively and seven 
whom he would observe and describe in 
a series of progress notes. These notes 
were incorporated in the patients’ rec- 
ords. The degree of religious confusion 
and the sense of need for a minister’s 
friendship were the determining factors 
as to whether or not the student would 
work intensively with the patient. The 
physical findings were carefully consid- 
ered in conjunction with the continued 
advice of the patient’s physician. The 
psychiatrists decided as to the real cause 
of the patient’s mental symptoms and 
advised the theological students as to 
the advisability of spending their time 
with a given patient in a pastoral role. 


UCH WAS THE plan for research. 

The group made a rather careful 
study of seventy-four patients, sixty- 
eight of whom they were able to learn 
enough about to estimate the role of re- 
ligion in the patient’s illness. Several 
conclusive results were obtained that 
point toward a better understanding of 
the relationship between religion and 
mental health. 

The first conclusion reached was a 
sociological one. The religious group to 
which a patient had given his loyalty 
constituted that person’s outward reach 
for a community which he could accept 
and which would accept him. His shar- 
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ing a common object of devotion and a 
common way of life usually put him in 
rapport with a social group whose ap- 
proval he considered to be most im- 
portant and supremely worthwhile. In 
seven of the cases studied the psychotic 
condition was immediately preceded by 
a marked religious conflict over loyalty 
to a “holy-roller” sect. 
— The illness began with a conflict over 
some strong, unacceptable impulse such 
as a desire to leave a marital partner 
and become sexually loose, a desire to 
leave parental domination, or a desire 
to avoid parental responsibility. The pa- 
tient was either unconscious of this con- 
flict or barely aware of it. The conflict 
was then expressed compulsively in 
terms of an emotional attachment to the 
new religious group which had made a 
_bid for the patient’s loyalty. The new 
found loyalty became a way of satisfy- 
ing the unconscious desires with the ap- 
proval of the patient’s own conscience 
and a religious group at one and the 
Same time. For a time this religious so- 
lution worked, but a desire to go back 
to the old condition weakened his loy- 
alty to the religious group, and the last 
state of the patient was worse than the 
gpe before; he had lost the approval of 
his original social group and now could 
not feel at home in his new found social 
setting. As a result, he found himself 
isolated from both groups and not loyal 
to either. The double portion of guilt 
arising from this isolation precipitated 
a full-blown psychotic condition. 

This conclusion suggests that the oc- 
currence of holy-roller sects in a com- 
munity indicates that minority groups 
of people in the community are seg- 
mented away from the rest of the larger 
group because of social, economic, and 
educational differences; the traditional 
churches allow these temporal differen- 

ces to determine their ministry. As a re- 
sult, the holy-roller sect arises among 
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these isolated people as a spontaneous 
expression of their religious needs. This 
conclusion also suggests that social iso- 
lation is simultaneously one of the 
causes of the multiplication of small re- 
ligious groups and one of the causes of 
mental breakdowns. 

A second conclusion reached in the 
analysis of the cases studied concerned 
the role of religion in the aetiology, 
precipitation, and formation of psycho- 
tic conditions. Much loose talk is ban- 
died about in medical and non-medical 
circles about the popular idea that “peo- 
ple go crazy over religion.” Such emi- 
nent medical men as Sigmund Freud 
and some of his followers assumed that 
religion was a “universal neurosis,” al- 
though they defined their terms by say- 
ing that they did not mean “the deeper 
resources of religion, but popular reli- 
gion of the masses. 

Conversely, religious leaders become 
“Thcensed and fail to recognize the fact 
that much of what the populace calls 
religious is pathological, and that the 
‘servants of genuine Christian experi- 
ence do their cause violence by defend- 
ing it as good or laying their approval 
upon it. The root difficulty lies in the 
fact that both the medical men and the 
religious leaders have yet to take pains 
to discover and interpret the clinical 
facts in the matter rather than make 
emotional assertions. 


Any discussion of the role of religion 
in the causation of psychotic conditions 
must include a working hypothesis of 
gausation. Much that is called the 
“cause” of mental illness is in reality 
merely a symptom of the mental condi- 
tion, and supplies the glaring forms 
rather than the hidden causes of the ill- 
ness. Much that appears as a dynamic 
cause, furthermore, is actually a set of 
precipitating factors rather than the 
source of the pathology in and of itself. 
The cause of mental illness is usually of 
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long duration and lies in the predisposi- 
tion and development of the personality 
rather than in the multitude of precipi- 
tating factors that other people face 
daily without too much mental stress 
and certainly without psychotic break- 


_ downs. This being true, it needs to be 


clearly understood that when an investi- 
gator says that religious experience is 
the cause of psychotic condition, he 
means that the patient’s character and 
personality development have been 
warped by religious influences. 


F THE SIXTY-EIGHT cases studied 

by this group, eleven, or 17.2 per 
cent were found to be characterized by 
such long term moral and religious con- 
flict. The psychic mechanism was that 
of the reaction formation. Ten of these" 
eleven cases showed a conflict on the 
part of the patient concerning his tra- 
ditional family religion. In all of these 
ten cases, the patient confused loyalty to 
the particular type of religious ideal and 
group with loyalty to the primary family, 
group, especially to the parents. Rebel- 
lion against and disloyalty to the reli- 
gious ideal or group meant attempts to 
become emotionally autonomous of the 
original family group. 

Five of the eleven patients in this 
group took a negative reaction to the 
domination of their parents in matters 
of religion. They did so by renouncing 
the faith of their parents; but were in 
bondage to rather than freed by their 
rebellion. Three of the five became 
schizophrenic with a paranoid reaction. 
The other two became psychotic through 
acute alcoholism. Latent homosexuality, 
frustrated needs for dependence, and a 
compensatory self-sufficiency and social 
isolation appeared in each of these cases. 

An ambivalent parental training wa? 
apparent in all the cases, and this incon- 
sistency extended tosthe g@figious educa- 


tion of the child. aie of the five pa- 
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tients were the children of Protestant 
ministers. The psychiatrists in charge 
considered the prognosis poor in four 
of the five patients so afflicted. From a 
religious point of view, any counsel for 
these patients would need to be of a re- 
laxed and permissive sort, extending 
over a long period of time and admin- 
istered by a specially trained and ex- 
perienced religious counselor. 

Five more of this first group of eleven 
patients (whose psychotic condition was 
associated with long-term causative fac- 
tors in the religious experience of the 
patients) were confused about denomi- 
national clashes and sectarian rivalry to 
which they had been subjected over a 
long period of time. All five of the pa- 
tients were women, and their religious 
and sexual problems were inextricably 
woven together. Attempts to establisiT 
heterosexual autonomy and _ religious 
independence of their parents met with 
failure. Four of the five women had pos- 
sessive fathers who had ruled their re- 
ligious lives with an iron hand, and 
used religion as a means of possessing 
the presence of the young daughters. 
Three of these five patients responded 
favorably to a religious re-education in- 
stituted by the chaplains with the objec- 
tive of maturing their religious outlook 
by disentangling it from the morbid re- 
lations to their parents. The other two 
of the five, however. were so fixed in 
their delusions, and their illness had 
been of such long duration that their 
religious experience and ideation served 
now to maintain their illness and to 
block any attempts at therapy or any 
apparent possibility for recovery. 

The one remaining patient of this 
group of eleven patients was a sixty- 
seven year old white male suffering 
from senility, and his religious ideas 
were of long duration. He had lived a 
long, useful life in service to his com- 
munity as a deacon and lay-teacher in 
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his church. When his organism broke, 
his religious life also became befuddled. 

The conclusions from this group may 
be clearly seen. First, religion is one of 
the ways that the patients used to ac- 
complish their emotional ends in adol- 
escence for gaining autonomy in the 
home. When they met with failure here, 
they either became pathologically com- 
pulsive in their rejection of the faith of 
their fathers or equally compulsive in 
service to it. Either extreme led to seri- 
ous emotional frustration, and any cor- 
rection of their difficulty must take into 
consideration the fact they are mal- 
adjusted religiously as well as in their 
relation to their parents. 

A second conclusion shows the inti- 
mate relation between religious belief 
and parental ties in a traditional reli- 
gious culture. It shows the tendency of 
parents to try to be gods for their chil- 
dren and the tendency of children to 
try to deify parents. 

A third evidence seen here is the 
effect of the religious sectarian conflicts 
on the life of children. Such occasions 
of stumbling effect a torturous toll upon 
the psychic health of growing children. 


E SECOND GROUP of patients 
whose condition in religion was an 
active factor in their illness was seven. 
or 10.3 per cent of the total group in 
which religious experiences served to 
precipitate the illness. Several features 
were characteristic of all seven of these 
patients. In the first place. there was 
‘Very little if any religious concern or 
activity in the pre-psychotic experience 
of the patients, and the mechanism was 
that of an unsuccessful sublimation. Re- 
ligious solutions of life’s problems came 
ag a “last straw” attempt to cope with 
reality. Usually these patients turned to 
a bizarre, reactionary sort of religious 
expression. Ordinarily this religious ex- 
pression was their original unacceptable 
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desires turned “inside out,” whereby 


they achieved sexual and aggressive sat- 
isfaction covertly in their religious prac- 
‘Tices. Merely a thin veil separated the 
symbolism of their religion from the 
reality of their instinctual cravings. 
ey dedicated themselves in a frenzy- 
like devotion to their religion with little 
or no understanding and acceptance of 
themselves. In religious terminology. 
they tried to dedicate themselves to God 
without facing themselves before God. 


Three of these seven cases revealed 
evidence of sexual overstimulation by 
the parents of the same sex over a long 
period of time, and religion was unwit- 
tingly used by the parent as a means of 
continuing these benefits. One of the 
seven cases was precipitated by the pa- 
tient’s conflict with his wife over de- 
nominational differences. One of the 
seven was a girl who had been ostra- 
cised from a Catholic convent, and the 
last of the seven was the case of a forty- 
two year old white man who entered the 
ministry upon the death of his wife and 
broke mentally upon his ordination into 
the Baptist ministry. In only one of 
these cases was the work of a minister 
evident, and there it was of a crude and 
dangerous sort. Ministers were embar- 
rassingly absent in the time of crisis 
that these patients faced. The work of 
the chaplains in the hospital was helpful 
in the improvement of three of these 
seven patients, but the reactive religion 
of the other four served to maintain the 
illness and blocked recovery of the pa- 
tients. 

It must be observed concerning this 
group of patients that the minister 
missed a good opportunity to serve as a 
preventive agent and to get these pa- 
tients into the hands of a doctor before 
their trouble became so acute. In addi- 
tion to this, sane religious guidance 
with this group of patients at a time of 
their turning to religion as a solution of 
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life’s dilemma would have done much to 
turn them away from themselves toward 
reality. All of this is conditioned upon 
the assumption that such a minister 
would have the necessary psychological 
insight and training in mental hygiene 
to have recognized these conditions and 
done something about them at the pro- 
pitious moment. 

The third group of patients comprised 
20.5 per cent, or fourteen of the total 
group. Here religion served not as de- 
velopment or precipitating factors of the 
psychotic condition, but merely supplied 
the ideational content or form of the. 
illness. All of these patients used reli- 
gion as a rationalization. These patients 
fell into two groups of seven each. The 
first group manifested no concern about 
religion at all in their pre-psychotic ex- 
perience; they turned to religion as a 
last resort, and their religious delusions 
served to protect them from any insight, 
to maintain their illness, to relieve them 
of personal responsibility, and to im- 
pede any other kind of therapy that 
might be used. 

The sobering conclusion that may be 
drawn from this group of patients’ ex- 
perience is evident. A minister may un- 
wittingly give praise and encourage- 
ment in preaching and teaching and in 
personal counseling to these persons if 
he does not know the persons to whom 
he is ministering. This necessitates less 
of a mass religious leadership and more 
of a personalized ministry in which the 
minister fits his message to the needs of 
the individual, for what may be one 
man’s. spiritual food may be another 
man’s poison. 

The other seven of this group of four- 
teen patients were different, however, 
from the first seven. Religion had not 
been an active concern of theirs before 
their illness but had become so during 
the more acute phases of their trouble. 
The chaplains of the hospital were on 


hand during the development of this 
new interest and could guide it with dis- 
cretion and counseling help, knowing 
that the new found religious interest 
could either serve to turn the patient to- 
ward reality again or hasten him on his 
flight from reality. Here religious sug- 
gestion and re-education tempered with 
verifiable facts taught by psychiatry, 
helped to socialize and to aid in the im- 
provement or recovery of these seven 
patients. 

“By far the largest group of patients, 
however, consisted of thirty-five, or 51.5 
per cent of the patients studied, who 
showed no religious concern at all. 
These patients’ histories revealed little 
or no religious education in the home, 
the influence of the church and minis- 
ters in the communities was almost to- 
tally absent, and the thought-forms 
which the patients used were almost de- 
void of religious references. Of these 
thirty-five cases, the chaplains in the 
hospital were able to stimulate a reli- 
gious concern in only nine. The use of 
techniques described in the first part of 
this paper yielded positive and benefi- 
cial results in these nine cases. The pa- 
tients became less withdrawn, more so- 
cial, and developed some degree of per- 
sonal insight and group consciousness. 
But twenty-six of the thirty-five re- 
sponded to such treatment in no observ- 
able way, neither positively nor nega- 
tively. 


bree RESULTS of this study reveal 
the high incidence—in 48.5 per cent 
of the cases studied—of religious ideas 
and experience in the precipitation, for- 
mation, and causation of psychoses. 
This group of patients reveals the int 
mate connection between religious edu- 
cation and the home. In all of these 
thirty-three cases, the parental and re- 
ligious adjustments of the patient were 
so bound up with each other that they 
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might easily be mistaken for each other. 
n the prevention of mental illness, the 
minister and the church, therefore, must 
pay all the more attention to the struc- 
ture and health of the home. 
~ The traditional ministry of the church 
is such that it is especially adaptable to 
strengthening the emotional health of 
the individual through the family. Be- 
reavement, birth, Christian nurture, 
marriage, and the enforcement of moral 
standards of the home have always been 
the assigned duties of churches. So an 
emphasis upon the prevention of mental 
illness is not the suggestion of some new 
thing, but the demand for more life- 
centered and ethically effective dis- 
charge of the same responsibilities that 
ministers and churches have always 
faced. When placed in the context of 
the commission of Jesus to Christians, 
such a healing and preventing ministry 
is a divine command. 

Furthermore, the minister and the 
church need to pay more attention to 
the causes of the isolation of social mi- 
nority groups and develop a program of 
missions that will even up the jagged 
edges of social discrimination and fill 
the gulf that is fixed between the “haves” 
and “have-nots” in a community. When 
these causes and remedies are discov- 
ered, both the number of new denomi- 
nations springing up in the uncared-for 
corners of communities and the number 
of mental breakdowns will decrease. 


But finally, the fact that 51.5 per cent 
of the patients studied reflected an ab- 
sence of religious influence in their de- 
velopmental histories and an absence of 
religious concern in their present 

thought life and activity is evidence that 
much that is called mental illness today 
is the end result of a lack of wholesome 
_moral education. Most of these patients 
were not the victims of a repression of 
instinctual impulses, but an irrational 


lack of the control of the impulses they 


May 


knew they had. From babyhood they 
had learned nothing but self-indulgence. 
and mature society expected more of 
them than this. Because of a conspicu- 
ous lack of moral and social develop- 
ment, these patients remained uninte- 
grated and perverted characters. 

These patients came from a cultural 
background which is supposed to be ex- 
ceptionally religious in all things, but 
51.5 per cent showed no influence of re- 
ligion at all. This is a double rebuke: 
first, to the failure of established reli- 
gious groups to minister to them: and 
second to those who would too quickly 
say that religion is the cause of mental 
illness. The truth of the matter seems 
to this author to be that the essential 
problem in the causation of functional 
psychoses is the relationship between 
the child and his parents. Religion en- 
ters to hasten or to prevent mental ill- 
ness in the way that it becomes a part 
of the child through the living relation- 
Ship he has to his parents. This depends 
upon the use which is made of religious 

_teaching. 

This is precisely the function of the 
minister as an agent in the prophylaxis 
of mental disease: that he know how to 
use faith, ritual, sacred books, church 
groups, and “especially those of the 
household of faith” in making people 
both good and healthy, both religiously 
earnest and mentally balanced. Merely 
to call a thing religious does not make 
it so, and the minister of Christ is under 
obligation not to believe every spirit. 
but to “try every spirit to see whether 
they are of God: because many counter- 
feit prophets are gone out into the 
world.” These prophets often find their 
way sooner or later into a state hospital. 
but not before having spread the infec- 
tion of their pathological ideas abroad. 
And many of them find a protecting 
group of followers and continue their 
damage unaccosted. 
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Contributions of the Minister 


to Mental Hygiene 


Worship Programs Are Effective to the Degree that 
They Observe Psychological Laws and Fit the 
Particular Emotional Needs of the Worshipper 


BY LUTHER E. WOODWARD 
Coordinator, Mental Health Activities 
New York State Department of Mental 
Health, and President, Lutheran Wel- 


fare Conference of America 


gestive counseling and other ser- 
vices to individuals often need to be 
supplemented by opportunities for group 
fellowship. For example, in the case of 
patients who remain at home during 
psychiatric treatment, the minister can 
play a supporting role in collaboration 
with the physician and also, through the 
organizations of the parish, can supply 
opportunities for patients who are well 
on the way to recovery to achieve social 
satisfactions and acquire social status by 
affiliating themselves with some parish 
group and taking part in its activities. 


This is particularly important for those . 


who have recovered from a mental ill- 
ness. Their minister and their fellow 
members must show them that they are 
welcome and acceptable by giving them 
ample opportunity to participate actively 
in parish life. It is the friendliness with 
which they are welcomed after they re- 


This is the second part of Dr. Woodward's 
article, the first part of which, “Contribution 
of the Minister to Mental Hygiene,” ap- 
peared in the February issue. It is reprinted, 
by permission of author and publisher, from 
Mental Health in Modern Society, by Thomas 
A. C. Rennie, M.D. and Luther Woodward, 
Ph. D. Copyright 1948, Commonwealth Fuad. 


turn to the church and the dynamic 
quality of the church’s life that really 
count. 

In all work with groups, special at- 
tention may have to be given to certain 
individuals who have difficulty in group 
relationships in order to insure that the 
group experience is a positive one and 
that they get maximum benefit from it. 
We may illustrate with a boy in his 
upper teens, who was undersized and 
had formerly been very shy. His older 
brother had always been the idol of the 
family, his older sister was decidedly 
attractive, and his younger sister was 
much petted because of a chronic heart 
condition. He had always been made to 
do the menial tasks about the home and 
was never praised as the others were. 
He thus came to have a strong inferior- 
ity feeling. He frequently did “most un- 
reasonable” things to get more recogni- 
tion at the society meetings, and he 
joined every society to which he could 
get elected just because of this need. 

He had little sense of his limitations 
but, on the other hand, he did with vigor 
the unimportant and menial tasks as 
well as the more significant ones. As 
property man for a play he was excel- 
lent. His habit of thrusting himself into 
conversations made him obnoxious to 
many people, but became less offensive 
to them after they realized how hard he 
had worked and how many things he 
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got done. Observing the boy’s emotional 
needs, the leader of the group frequently 
appointed him to serve on committees 
which involved few persons and a good 
deal of work. He did this, not to “use” 
the boy, but to help him meet his need. 
When the boy got into conflict, he came 
to the leader about the matter and was 
gradually helped to see his problem and 
make a better adjustment to the group. 


While such services to individuals af- 
ford the minister many opportunities to 
centribute to the mental health of those 
who have personal problems and special 
individual needs, some of his most con- 
structive work in mental health can be 
done through his educational influence 
on people’s attitudes. For instance, the 
minister can do much to change the gen- 
eral attitude of sentimentality toward the 
physically crippled and of fear and sus- 
picion toward the mentally ill. In the 
pulpit, in addresses to parish and com- 
munity groups, and his pastoral visits 
he can make it clear that the crippled 
want and need to be treated as normal 
people, that mental and nervous illnesses 
are real illnesses for which the sick per- 
son is no more responsible than for a 
cold or fever; that many nervous ail- 
ments are curable and that some people 
have become stronger in mind after 
treatment than they ever were before. 


All church bodies should tackle these 
problems aggressively in cooperation 
with other groups working toward the 
same end. As Hiltner has pointed out: 


These attitudes are a part of our gen- 
eral culture. They cause harm, make 
many difficulties worse and need im- 
provement at any time. It becomes more 
important now than ever to change such 
attitudes since we have many newly 
crippled and a large number of cases of 
mental illness as our heritage from the 
war. It is a difficult task, for when we 
deal with attitudes which are deeply im- 
bedded in our general culture we do not 
have a controlled environment like a 
rest home in which we can keep our 


hands on the situation. The Church may 
do much to create islands of understand- 
ing, of fellowship, of spiritual resources 
and help. But we shall fail in the task 
if we do not go on to do whatever can 
be done in altering some of the basic 
attitudes of our culture which are un- 
Christian. 


INISTERS IN America have al- 

ways used the Bible as their great 
authority. The Bible also contains the 
fundamental principles of mental hy- 
giene, as many psychiatrists acknowl- 
edge. The most cherished and best re- 
membered passages reveal how largely 
the writers of the Bible were concerned 
with people’s inner life, with motives 
and difficulties, with psychological health 
and happiness. 

“Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life. . . . The 
good man out of the good treasure of 
his heart bringeth forth good things. 
and the evil man out of the evil treasure 
of his heart bringeth forth evil things. 
. . . Out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, fornications, thefts, murders, 
adulteries, covetings, wickedness, deceit. 
lasciviousness, an evil eye, railing, pride. 
foolishness. . . . As a man thinketh, so 
is he . . . Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. . . . With what measure ye 
mete shall it be measured to you again.” 
All these verses — and the Beatitudes 
might well be added—are statements of 
unquestioned psychological fact. 

Again look at a few of Jesus’ exhor- 
tations: “Let your yea be yea and your 
nay, nay. . . . Be not anxious therefore 
for the morrow. . . . Do not your right- 
eousness before men to be seen of them. 
. . . Make friends with thine enemy 
whilst thou art on the way with him. 
. . - Judge not that ye be not judged. 
. . . Love your enemies and do good to 
them that hate you and pray for them 
who despitefully use you.” 

Anyone, whether preacher, pastor, so- 
cial worker, or psychiatrist, who has had 
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intimate contact with people, knows that 
for those who live in fear and uncer- 
tainty, those who are restless without 
constant approval, those who need to 
bolster their self-esteem by criticizing 
others, and those whose love has turned 
to hate, these exhortations wisely sug- 
gest the only real solutions of their 
problems and the genuine healing of 
their troubled spirits. If the preacher 
does not advance the mental and spirit- 
ual health of his people, it is no fault 
of his heritage. 

Notwithstanding the prominence of 
mental hygiene principles in the Bible, 
the efficacy of preaching is often ques- 
tioned on the ground that listening to 
sermons is substituted for socialized 
conduct. This charge is very probably 
warranted in some cases, yet insecure 
persons who use a sermon only to con- 
vince themselves of a virtue they do not 
really possess may by that very fact and 
the security which it gives become more 
stable and socialized than if they had 
not gone to church at all. 

Preaching may, however, do much 
more than this. If the preacher has ac- 
quired a thorough understanding of per- 
sonality development and habitually sees 
people as individuals with distinctly per- 
sonal histories, if he accepts their pres- 
ent habits and characteristics in the light 
of their earlier conditioning experience, 
he can develop a manner and method in 
preaching which give people the feeling 
that they are understood. The rich men- 
tal hygiene texts of the Bible then grad- 
ually appear as statements of profound 
insight into the way our minds and feel- 
ings work. The principles involved are 
more readily accepted because of the 
attachment many people have to the 
Bible. If the preacher will talk in terms 
of everyday feelings, attitudes, habits 
and aspirations, commonplace life situ- 
ations, and familiar Biblical scenes and 
sayings, rather than in technical formu- 


lations of a theological or psychological 
nature, he can accomplish a great deal 
to help his people to better understand- 
ing of themselves and better adjustment 
to each other. 

The following incidents testify to this. 
A woman, with evident joy in her face, 
tells her pastor that through his ser- 
mons and his way of “taking no account 
of evil” she had gained insight into her 
previous inability to forgive certain peo- 
ple, and that she has recently been set- 
ting things right, with surprising satis- 
faction to herself and her one-time ene- 
mies. A man invites his pastor to his 
home to tell him that through the re- 
cent series of sermons dealing with 
home life he has discovered his own 
inherently selfish streak and the reason 
for it in his own childhood experience. 
There is real advantage in people’s mak- 
ing such discoveries and adjustments 
themselves without having been treated 
as “cases.” It preserves their independ- 
ence and enhances their self-respect. 


IHHE VERY PERSISTENCE of the 

custom of worship suggests that there 
is mental hygiene value in it, although 
worship programs have not usually been 
devised with this in mind. They have 
been built up on the basis of a particu- 
lar theology or the liturgical usage of 
some historic period rather than on psy- 
chological laws and principles. They are 
effective, of course, to the degree that 
they observe psychological laws (de- 
visedly or accidently) and fit the partic- 
ular emotional needs of the worshippers. 
If the worship meets their feeling needs 
and leaves them less in conflict and 
more secure, they hold to it. If it offends 
their aesthetic taste or intellectual in- 
tegrity or if it moves in a system of 
thought and feeling that is unfamiliar, 
people naturally turn away from it, for 
they find in it no real value for them- 
selves. 
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Most of the worship services in wide 
use today and the theologies on which 
they are based were developed in an age 
when most people were decidedly de- 
pendent, both economically and _politi- 
cally, and when the monastic ideal was 
strong. Because of this, most worship 
services posit for the worshipper a rela- 
tion of extreme dependence, an exces- 
sive sense of sin, and an inordinate 
other-worldliness. This kind of worship 
service has value for some people. It 
gives an emotional lift and a sense of 
righteousness and hope to many who 
are overdependent, who have acquired 
a strong sense of guilt, or who have 
been frustrated and broken in spirit by 
the hardships of life. 

There is, however, a large group of 
independent, self-reliant, socially- 
minded people who respond to a wor- 
ship service that posits a more liberal 
theology, gives a larger place to per- 
sonal worth and purposiveness, and is 
motivated by zeal for the kingdom of 
God in terms of social righteousness. In 
worship of this kind they find them- 
selves continuous with something be- 
yond themselves and lose the extreme 
individualism which is a real danger to- 
day. Participation in worship services 
that are conducive to a deeper respect 
for the creative aspects of reality adds 
to the social zeal and the spiritual vigor 
of this very worth-while class of people. 

The principle of worship is sound, for 
it builds on the well-nigh universal need 
of people to add up and find meaning 
in their total experience, and on the 
equally inclusive tendency to aspire to 
values which are not yet achieved but 
are within the range of possibilities. 
Worship, when its form and content 
serve the real needs of worshippers, can 
fortify their minds and strengthen their 
spirits. It can, by enhancing both their 
sense of personal worth and of social 
solidarity, equip people for sustained 


work and social action. (Etymologically. 
worship and work spring from the same 
root.) In fact, worship has no other 
purpose, for as the Hebrew Prophet 
Micah stated 2,700 years ago: “What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, to love mercy and to walk hum- 
bly with thy God.” This statement which 
is engraved on the column dedicated to 
religion in the Library of Congress was 
chosen by the late Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
as the one which best expresses the 
meaning of religion. The very word re- 
ligion means “binding back”; and when 
religion is at its best it binds together 
past, present, and future, the individual 
and the social group and the cosmos 
with a single purpose into a unified 
whole. 


E CHURCH, if currently true to 
its heritage of concern for all of life. 
must take into account our wartime ex- 
perience and the large social problems 
which now confront us, and gear its 
message and work accordingly. Returned 
servicemen are interested in what the 
church has to say about God, about hu- 
man life, and particularly about how 
human lives—their own and others— 
can be made more meaningful and se- 
cure. Impressed with the multiple con- 
fusions in the world, they want to add 
things up and develop a sound and effec- 
tive working philosophy. Religion as 
basic truth and as an integrating force 
interests them. Petty purposes, empty 
formalities, and minor sectarian differ- 
ences do not. As Bell has stated: “It has 
come home forcibly to many of them 
that for freedom to be worth a man’s 
life laid down, it must be not only free- 
dom from oppression, but also and even 
more, freedom from triviality.” 

World War II has given thoughtful 
people some tough lessons in the prob- 
lems of social relationships. They know 
the world can’t be kept safe merely by 
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keeping it static. They are likely to be 
interested in the church to the degree 
to which they find it interested in de- 
veloping a better order of things. They 
are likely to pass it by if it is interested 
merely in the perpetuation of itself and 
maintenance of the status quo. Many a 
man feels as a certain marine did, who, 
in no uncertain terms, voiced his re- 
sentment at advertisers’ inferences that 
servicemen want to return to exactly the 
same conditions which they left. 


I’m sick of fancy advertisements tell- 
ing everybody that I, as a member of 
the armed services, don’t want any im- 
provements in America! Since when has 
my country been afraid to grow? Too 
many of us guys have seen houses on 
our street that should have been ditched 
long ago. I’m fighting for a lot of things 
—freedom, democracy, my family—but 
also for some fresh new homes instead 
of some crates built by a phony con- 
tractor in 1906. If getting those houses 
built means tethering a few boys down 
to twenty-five thousand a year, it’s O.K. 
with me. 


When asked, “Why are you so burned 
up about the ads—who cares?” he an- 
swered with vigor: 


I care. You'd be surprised how many 
people think the writers of such ads 
are so self-righteous; they spread on the 
idealism too thick. One of them even 
started with “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers” being taught to a bunch of nice 
kids in a school room. I'm no saint, but 
| have enough Christianity in my bones 
to resent a good hymn being used to sell 
the American people—and us soldiers— 
the idea that we as a people are afraid 
of change. My religion stands for change, 
lots of it where it’s needed. Now. 

My Bible wasn’t different from anyone 
else’s, and it gave me a religion of peo- 
ple who wanted to get up and go places, 
to fix what was obviously wrong in the 
setup around them and get men and 
women to have a little faith that God 
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doesn’t expect them to simply hang on 
with their teeth. . . . Didn’t Moses go 
into Pharaoh’s brickyards in Egypt and 
lead the Jews to freedom from their op- 
pressors? Didn’t Amos lead off with his 
right and attack the black markets, loan 
sharks, and bribe-taking priests? My 
Christianity has taught me that the an- 
swer is always Yes to the question, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?’ 


B= our brother’s keeper means 
stepping out of the world of the Bible 
and out of modern church buildings in- 
to homes, streets, factories, and stores. 
It means fighting prejudices in high 
places and in low; creating work oppor- 
tunities for all; removing trade barriers 
and supplying basic materials to people 
who lack them; and taking up the cud- 
gels for the “have not’s” in all parts of 
the world, with the sure knowledge that 
many of the “have’s” entrenched in high 
places will oppose such efforts, whatever 
their religious professions may be. It 
means constant hard work in local com- 
munities the world over, as well as in 
international conferences, to build a 
world organization that will both win 
and hold the peace. 

The church must be ready to bring 
together her veteran members who have 
won the war and her civilian members 
who see clearly their peacetime obliga- 
tions in a united effort to win and main- 
tain the peace and build a healthier so- 
cial order. Joined thus in a common 
purpose they will achieve the kind of 
team spirit and loyalty which were the 
soldiers’ mainstay in military service 
and which can make our American peo- 
ple “the salt of the earth.” The eager 
pursuit of such a worth-while purpose 
which is shared with others is one of the 
surest ways to achieve and maintain 
mental health. 


1Frichtman, S. H. The world you want— 
or do you? “The Link” 2:22, published by 
The Servicemen’s Christian League. 
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A Marriage on the Verge 
of Breaking Up 


Even When People Ask for Advice, What They Really 
Want Is Insight into Their Problem 


BY LLOYD E. FOSTER, THOMAS J. 
BIGHAM, JR., AND JOHN A. P. MILLET 


“Someone You Know” was a weekly 
radio program on the network of the 
American Broadcasting Company for 
thirteen weeks during the autumn of 
1949. This program was sponsored by 
the Protestant Radio Commission in co- 
operation with the Federal Council’s De- 
partment of Pastoral Services and the 
Public Affairs Department of A.BC. 
Each program consisted of a play on — 

a particular problem in human relations 
followed by a panel discussion of the 
subject treated in the play. By permis- 
sion of the sponsors, we present a brief 
synopsis of one of the plays, together 
with a transcript of the panel discus- 
sion. 


Synopsis of the Play 


HE PLAY IS ABOUT Allan and 
Ginny Roberts and their marriage. 
After Sunday worship, Ginny approaches 
Pastor Riggs and asks for an interview. 


When they meet in the pastor’s study, 


she says her marriage has become so 
bad she is considering a divorce, but is 
hesitating because of her son. Through 
a dramatic incident Ginny tries to show 
the pastor what the marital situation is 
from her point of view. Allan is always 
irritated at her, does not like her par- 
ents, accuses her of being angry all the 
time and of acting like a child. When 
the baby came, Ginny reports, things 
were better for a while, but now they 


are worse. Even the child is now a bone 
of contention. 

On Ginny’s request, Allan too comes 
to see the pastor. Through further dra- 
matic incidents, his view of the difficul- 
ties is shown. Ginny means well, reports 
Allan, but her mother has made a neu- 
rotic out of her. At first he thought this 
was a childlike quality, and it attracted 
him, but it looks very different now. She 
resorts to tears in all circumstances. She 
vacillates, and never looks at things 
logically. 

The pastor knows that, though the in- 
cidents are trivial, both the bafflement 
and the longing for something better are 
deep in this couple. He talks with them 
together. They begin to see that the 
communication wires are down between 
them, and need to be erected again. Be- 
fore they leave, both see that the mar- 
riage is up to both of them. Whether 
they will make the marriage work, the 
play leaves uncertain. But each agrees 
to talk further with the pastor, and the 
implication is that this will help. 


Panel Discussion 


NNOUNCER: In behalf of the Ve- 

partment of Pastoral Services of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, here is the Rev. Dr. 
Lloyd E. Foster to lead a discussion. 
His guests are the Rev. Thomas J. Big- 
ham, Jr., Chairman of the Commission 
on Religion and Health of the Federal 
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Council, and Dr. John A. P. Millet, 
chief psychiatrist of the Rehabilitation 
Center of the American Rehabilitation 
Committee. Dr. Foster. 

Foster: We have been hearing about 
a young couple whose marriage is on 
the verge of breaking up. Do you think 
this pastor will be able to help Allan and 
Ginny to get together? 

BicHAM: I think it is very hard to 
tell at this point. They have made a 
good beginning. It really depends very 
much upon what both of them are will- 
ing to do. The pastor has put it on the 
right basis, to start with. 

Mittet: Yes, I think that is exactly 
the point. He made it quite clear that 
they would need to come back for fur- 
ther conferences. A great deal has to be 
worked through in problems of this kind 
in marriage, because everybody grows 
through the solution of these problems 
in their greater understanding of each 
other. 

Foster: As a psychiatrist, Dr. Millet, 
you see a great many people who have 
emotional difficulties. You say that the 
resolving of their problems is a process. 
Do you mean that there is a building 
up of a wall of misunderstanding, as a 
brick wall is built, brick upon brick, 
and on the other hand that there is a 
resolving of it step by step? 

MILLET: It is very much like a snow- 
ball. It either rolls up and gets bigger 
or it gets melted down and gets smaller. 
If we have our prickles out, the prickles 
get to sting more and they get longer. 
But if we can learn to manage those 
prickles better, and to remember that 
there are some positive things that we can 
do toward each other, those things also 
become more important and more habit- 
ual. It is very largely a question of habit. 

Foster: If anyone is in a state of 
emotional tension, like this couple, they 
have to take the first step, then, don’t 
they? 


Mittet: That is right. 

BicuHaM: The first step here is quite 
clear. Both of them admitted that they 
had a problem—a problem between 
them, and a problem on the part of 
each. They are no longer too proud to 
admit that they have problems. 

MILLET: It is interesting that one had, 
so to speak, to drag the other in by the 
hand, to begin with. 

BicHamM: To begin with, yes. It seems 
to me that actually they don’t want to 
come for advice. They want to come to 
find a place where they can talk on neu- 
tral territory, where they can talk things 
through and get some views and insights 
of their own. 


OSTER: That is, the important 

thing in trying to resolve this kind 
of a situation is not to be told what to 
do, but for the individuals through the 
help of the counselor to see what the 
problem is. 

MILLET: Those are two very import- 
ant statements. People do not like really 
to be told what to do. 

Foster: Even when they ask for it? 

MILLET: They always ask for it but 
they don’t really like to be told. They 
like to find out for themselves what they 
want to do. 

Foster: And if they are told, they 
won't do it anyway, will they? 

Mittet: Well, they may do it, but if 
they do, the chances are that they will 
either regret it or resent it. 

BicHAM: One interesting thing here 
is that the help given is not really a 
moral help of judgment and blame, but 
a religious help. It is not saying who is 
right and who is wrong, but of re-estab- 
lishing relationships. It is concerned 
with love and not with law. 

MiLLeT: We might go back for a 
minute to this question of the divorce 
proposal that comes up right out of the 
box. This is the first way of solving the 
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problem that occurs to the couple when 
a really bad situation develops. We 
haven’t yet begun to understand the real 
meaning of what the marriage relation 
is. After all, the marriage relation is 
just a special type of interpersonal re- 
lation in which the values of friendship 
and understanding are paramount. 

The psychiatrist's job, we feel, in 
cases like this, is to encourage people 
not to make any final decisions until 
they have had a chance to go into their 
problems with the counselor or the psy- 
chiatrist. 

Foster: Would you say, then, that a 
divorce is not a solving of the real prob- 
lem; that is, that there are personality 
problems which have to be worked out? 

BicHamM: That is the reason that you 
would suggest delaying any final deci- 
sions. 

Mittet: Exactly. It is giving time 
for understanding before anybody can 
really resolve a situation. 

Bicuam: A part of the problem is that 
so many Americans feel that marriage is 
rather a romantic thing—that you get 
married and live happily ever after; and 
if that doesn’t work, perhaps you try to 
have a child and see if that doesn’t make 
you happy ever after. 

Foster: Doesn’t this drama suggest, 
and we see it so often in life, that the 
difficulties that seem to come to a crisis 
in marriage are really difficulties in per- 
sonality that go way back to childhood 
and home training? 

BicHaM: Yes. And then people tend 
to feel they will get all set in marriage 
and live on just as though they were in 
the Garden of Eden. 

Miuiet: Yes, the dear Garden of 
Eden—but the Garden of Eden before 
the serpent was allowed to enter it. 


peeing There is one phase of this 
that I think is very important and 
has not been mentioned—the practice of 


forgiveness. Here are two people who 
have built between themselves this bar- 
rier of misunderstanding and bitterness. 
They reach a stage where they are un- 
able to speak with each other. They have 
to acquire a new attitude. The minister 
is in a position to suggest that they ask 
the forgiveness of God and then grant 
forgiveness to each other. There is a 
long process leading up to it. It is not 
an automatic act in itself. But do you, 
as a psychiatrist, Dr. Millet, feel that 
forgiveness is something that the min- 
ister may use and may point to as being 
very important? 

Mittet: I am not a minister but | 
should imagine that that falls properly 
within his province. In our province we 
feel that our main job is to help people 
to be able to forgive themselves. We 
often fail in that, and sometimes the 
minister can do that when we can’t. 

BicHaM: I would disagree with you 
there. Do you think a person can forgive 
himself? From my point of view he can 
understand himself, but not forgive him- 
self. 


MILLET: You may interpret the idea 
differently, but I think he can, in our 
terms, at least begin to forgive himself. 


Foster: We would agree, would we 
not, that the experience of forgiveness is 
tremendously important? 

MILLET: Certainly. 


Foster: Perhaps some of you listen- 
ing in may have difficulties which threat- 
en your marriage, or you may have 
friends whose marriage is on the verge 
of breaking up. May we suggest that 
you try to resolve your problems? Seek 
a pastor in your community who seems 
to be understanding, and ask him to let 
you share with him your troubles. He 
will try to help you. He will not give 
advice, but he will seek to understand 
your problem and help you to see it 
more clearly. 
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THE 
CONSULTATION CLINIC 


Since our last report, the following indi- 
viduals have joined our Panel for the pur- 
pose of answering the questions which we 
have received from our readers: Dr. Wes- 
ner Fallaw, Professor of Religious Educa- 
tion, Andover Newton Theological School, 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts; Dr. Lawson 
G. Lowrey, Assistant Professor of Clinical 
Psychiatry, Columbia University, New York 
City; Dr. George W. Henry, Psychiatrist in 
Chief, Department of Psychiatry, Cornell 
Medical College, University, New York 
City; Chaplain James H. Burns, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Orval H. Austin, Louisville Council of 
Churches, Louisville, Kentucky, and Law- 
rence K. Frank, Research Director, Caroline 
Zachry Foundation, New York City. 


A Problem of Parish Administration, 
Interpersonal and Group Relation- 
ships—continued 


In our last issue the Consultation Clinic 
dealt with the problem of a minister and 
his relationship to various individuals and 
groups within the parish. We believe that 
the question raised by the minister was ade- 
quately answered by Mr. Parker and Dr. 
Dicks. Since publishing their replies how- 
ever, we received the very significant article 
by Dr. Lussheimer which appears in this 
issue. The article has important implications 
for the question in the earlier issue, and we 
asked Dr. Lussheimer to comment on it.—Eb. 


Dr. Lussheimer writes: 

The problem presented is one that 
arouses the psychiatrist’s greatest inter- 
est. The man described in this case who 


assumes the role of the leader, acts out 
of a compulsive need to assume power. 
He is one of those individuals who take 
over all functions without delegating any 
to others and he, like many others of 
this personality structure, is always able 
to find a group of “yes-sayers” who re- 
inforce his belief in the justification of 
pushing the minister and the proper 
church authorities aside. In pursuing 
his need, he is inconsiderate of any 
consequences. 

The minister’s reaction is “after more 
than seven years of this . . . . an atti- 
tude of tolerance.” He feels that he is 
wrong in tolerating this behavior and 
he resents it, but feels caught in the 
situation. 

What he calls tolerance is actually 
resignation. He assumes a self-effacing 
and appeasing attitude in a situation 
where his fear of self-assertion becomes 
harmful and does injustice to those 
members of the congregation who do 
not participate in the activities of the 
segregated group. 

It would be useful for the minister 
to consider a self-analytic study of the 
motives behind his fear of self-assertion. 
In doing this, he will soon discover a 
change in his outlook on the problem 
of tolerance and true humility. The 
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strength he gains from this will doubt- 
lessly enable him to cope with this 
situation by taking active steps to re- 
establish the proper balance in his con- 


gregation. 
Question: 
The Problem of a Homosexual Theology 
Student 
A hospital chaplain writes: 

May I pose this problem to your 
“Consultation Clinic” for your counsel? 
A 24-year-old single white male was 
sent to our hospital (neuropsychiatric) 
for treatment. He is a theological stu- 
dent. Careful study on the part of our 
staff and consulting psychiatrists say 
there is definitely nothing psychotic 
about him. Nor are they convinced that 
the pattern of his abnormality is of a 
neurotic nature. 

This lad is an overt homosexual. He 
has practiced it since the age of 14. 
While in the Navy he tried on many oc- 
casions heterosexual relations but was 
not gratified. He became intrenched in 
homosexual practices. Toward the end 
of his Navy career he became converted 
by a Southern Baptist evangelical. He 
brought his problem to the Lord. His 
homosexual problems quieted a bit, but 
not altogether. 

He entered the Seminary Prep School 
because he felt a call to the ministry. 
For the last year and a half he has been 
“living in a very happy homosexual re- 
lationship with his roommate.” When 
his roommate responded with a thrill 
to homosexuality, “he was on the top 
of the world spiritually;” when the 
roommate was cold in response, he 
“found his spiritual life dulled.” On re- 
turn from the Christmas vacation his 
roommate broke off relations. The 
patient cut his wrists “not in suicidal 
attempt but to get my roommate back.” 
After cutting his wrists he put himself 
in a position to be helped, which bears 
out his contention. 


A psychiatrist writes: 
Dr. John A. P. Millet, Chief Psychiatrist, 
Rehabilitation Center of the American 
Rehabilitation Committee. 


This patient still has an active spiritual 
life here at the hospital. He says he 
ardently loves his roommate as a man 
loves a woman. He says it makes him 
nauseated everytime he thinks of marry- 
ing a woman. 

The psychiatrists tell him “he can’t 
be cured, there is nothing they can do 
to make him heterosexual.” 

Now here is where I want your advice. 
How would you counsel with this n:an? 

This patient is a seriously disturbed 
individual, and no attempt should be 
made to counsel him without the co- 
operation and supervision of a psychia- 
trist. We cannot think of a case like this 
in terms of a “cure,” or making him 
“heterosexual.” There is always a latent 
possibility that after a series of consul- 
tations with a psychoanalytically ori- 
ented psychotherapist the patient might 
come to see that he needed psychoanaly- 
tic therapy. This is sometimes successful 
in bringing about a result which the pa- 
tient at first cannot visualize as either 
desirable or possible for himself. On the 
other hand, such a preliminary thera- 
peutic approach might make it clear 
that the best that could be done would 
be to help him to understand the impli- 
cations of his homosexual leanings, and 
to help him to adjust to this deviation 
of his emotional development. 

The obvious risks of a social and 
legal character that face a man with this 
problem cannot be overlooked, and it 
would be dangerous to encourage him 
to continue in the ministry until he had 
reached a stable equilibrim within him- 
self with respect to his sexual attitudes 
and behavior. 

A Minister replies: 
Dr. Russell Dicks, Divinity School, Duke 
University, Durham, N. C. 


I would counsel him to plan to live 
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his life in a large city where he can live 
the kind of life he seems to need emo- 
tionally. Some psychiatrists feel that 
some homosexuals can be cured with 
deep psychoanalysis, which is long and 
expensive treatment. There is a further 
fact to consider, and that is that most 
psychoanalysists do not like to treat this 
kind of problem. 

I would also encourage the lad to give 
up the ministry. If he wishes to work as 
a humanitarian there are numerous jobs 
he can do, but as a minister he will be 
certain to get into trouble. The chances 
are great that he has “felt a call” to the 
ministry because of guilt feelings con- 
cerning his homosexual desires, and be- 
lieves that he is “condemned” unless he 
overcomes this urge. Actually homosex- 
uality or heterosexuality is a “matter of 
taste.” Most persons react strongly emo- 
tionally against homosexuality because 
the practice is a threat to the race. My 
own feeling is that “the threat” is not 
serious enough to get excited about. 


A psychiatrist and a sociologist reply: 

Dr. George W. Henry, Psychiatrist-in- 

Chief, Department of Psychiatry, Cornell 

University Medical College, New York 

City, and Mr. Alfred A. Gross, Executive 

Secretary, George W. Henry Foundation, 
New York City 


It is generally felt in psychiatric cir- 
cles that cure—using the word quite 
loosely, but in the assurance that the 
clergyman will know what we are talk- 
ing about—is quite impossible unless 
the patient himself is ready and willing 
and able to make prodigious efforts. 
Where the patient himself does not seek 
cure, it is a waste of his time and the 
therapist’s time to undertake to change 
a behavior pattern which is quite fixed. 

In this case, the veteran has appar- 
ently developed a homosexual pattern of 
many years’ standing. More than that, 
he evinces no desire for change, stating 
that he is happiest when he lives in a 
love relationship with his chosen sexual 


Sex Life in Marriage 


By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D. 


“One of the best discussions of sex life in 
marriage. . . . It comes directly to the point 
and stays on it. It goes into detail and by so 
oo will help many people.’’—Marriage and 
Family Living. 


“The best manual to give to persons about to 
be married and to those couples whose marriage 
threatens to fail.”—Ohio State Medical Journal. 


“Psychologists in personal and adjustment 
clinics will do well to recommend this treatise 
both for its tone and its content.”—American 
Journal of Psychology. 


“A clear, concise, helpful discussion of some 
of the problems of sexual adjustment in mar- 
riage.”’—Journal of Home Economics. 


“It is written in plain language, suitable for 
non-professional readers and is on a scientific 
plane. The book will be found useful for per- 
sons who have conflicts about sex life.”’—Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly. 


“A simple, practical guide. . . . In line with 


modern sociological, psychological and medical 
thought on the subject.”—Science News Letter. 
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companion, and making a suicidal ges- 
ture in order to win him back when he 
feels that the attraction he has for the 
love object is failing. 

There is little doubt that the institu- 
tional psychiatrists know what they are 
talking about when they feel that cure 
in such a situation is impossible. What 
remains? Cure, whatever that may be, 
seems ruled out. Promiscuity is likewise 
to be avoided. The homosexual is in no 
different case from the heretosexual who 
feels that he must have relations with 
every woman he sees. Both homosexual 
and heterosexual must learn to control 
themselves. 

The nature of the control that is pos- 
sible for the patient to achieve must be 
determined only after careful study and 
treatment. What is the desideratum 
here? This: that the man make as suc- 
cessful an adjustment as is humanly pos- 
sible within the framework of the so- 
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LETTERS 


(continued from page 5) 
hope that rather than scattered articles there 
may be also coordination, so that by regular 
reading we may become more and more in- 
formed, skilled and able in handling counsel- 
ing situations, in knowing what to look for, 
and in understanding our limitations. 

Of the articles in the March issue I find 
that Hiltmer gets over a worthwhile warn- 
ing, urging the looking for the reason for 
shyness and its drive, rather than trying to 
push people into activity. ... 1 have done 
some reading in this field and, frankly, to 
date I have found very little which would 
be of use to a pastor not grounded in a few 
fundamentals. The ones who are will not 
need incentive to seek further. May we not 
look for an outline of good counseling proc- 
ess, examples of cases of fear, frustration, 
guilt, and other drives? May we not look for 
information on detecting signs which put a 
case out of the ken of the cleryman? I be- 
lieve you can render a valuable service if 
you systematically seek to serve both those 
who are uninformed in this field and pro- 
vide new insights to those who have pro- 
gressed. There is, as I have experienced, 
much that the average pastor can do, and it 
is quite simple and easily understood. This 
needs to be brought out and | trust you will 
do it. 


Wa 

Lutheran Church of the 

Incarnation, 

Jamaica, New York 

We are grateful to Mr. Cowen for his 

comments and evaluation of what we have 
done so far. We are working on a series of 
articles such as he is suggesting. We have 
also received a number of questions from 
readers asking for “information on detect- 
ing signs which put a case out of the ken of 
the clergyman.” This question has been sent 
on to a number of authoritative people 
among the ministry, psychiatry, and psychol- 
ogy, and their answers will appear in an 
early issue—Eb. 


ciety in which he proposes to function. 
He will have an exceptionally hard time 
if he sets up as a clergyman in a Funda. 
mentalist setting, especially in a small 
Southern community. There the commu- 
nity, and the Calvinist mores, may make 
greater demands upon him than if he 
lived in a more tolerant community. It 
would be interesting, of course, to know 
how he squares his Fundamentalist the- 
ological beliefs with his sexual conduct. 

We invariably expect guilt feelings to 
be prominent in the cases of men in 
whom there is a strong religious feeling. 
How has the patient been able to deal 
with these? How does he reconcile him- 
self to the business of living in open de- 
fiance of the conventions, and in his 
case, the moral ordinances of his group? 
In his language, he is living in sin. Or 
is he? Has he managed to look upon his 
homosexual performance with a blind 
eye? If he has, he is temporarily so 
much the better. What happens when his 
guilts catch up with him? 

In situations such as we have here, it 
is possible for the patient to make a 
fairly satisfactory adjustment to himself 
and to society. The homosexual who has 
the advantage of psychiatric help and/ 
or religious counselling is in much bet- 
ter shape than those without this type of 
aid. In our experience practically none 
of the men so aided recidivated; too 
large a proportion of a control group 
who lacked this aid were returned to the 
court for violation of their probation. 


We invite our readers’ comments on 
these answers, as well as their further 
questions. 


What We Need 


What we need is more exposition of the 
obvious and less elucidation of the obscure. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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READERS’ FORUM 


In accordance with the promise we made 
to our readers in the last issue, the Readers’ 
Forum will from now on be a permanent 
and regular feature of our magazine, where, 
as Dr. Russell Dicks so well stated, our read- 
ers will be able to disagree with our writers. 
We have received a number of significant 
and constructive communications from our 
readers about some of the articles which ap- 
peared in past issues. We are sending these 
communications to the authors of the articles 
in question, for the purpose of publishing 
their replies to the questions raised by our 
readers. We invite our readers’ participa- 
tion in the forum. 


A MINISTER WRITES: 


In reading the first article in the 
March issue, “Psychoanalysis and Heal- 
ing by Faith,” by Dr. Kubie, may I re- 
quest that the editors and advisory 
group reconsider some of the things Dr. 
Kubie has put into print in this article, 
such as the statement on page 13 that, 
“as soon as any religion thought it had 
found the truth, it ceased to be a re- 
ligion.” Other statements he had made 
would lead me to believe that Dr. Kubie 
has little use for current trends promot- 
ed by the Christian religion. I can’t be- 
lieve that Dr. Bonnell or Dr. Menninger 
would approve of this article. May I 
hear the frank interpretation of the 
Editor. 

—W. George McWilliams 
First Baptist Church 
Mebank, Texas 
DR. KUBIE REPLIES: 

On the basis of something in my ar- 
ticle, your correspondent believes that 
I have “little use for current trends 
promised by the Christian religion.” 
Since he does not specify to what state- 
ments he refers, or what trends he has 
in mind, I am unable to answer him or 
to clarify my position. Moreover, I 


would point out that the one statement 
cited by your correspondent was itself 
a quotation from a sermon by a reli- 
gious leader, who pointed out that the 
essence of religion is the search for 
truth, and not the self-inflating convic- 
tion that one has found it. 1 quoted this 
mixture of profound wisdom and spirit- 
ual humility because it is a platform on 
which the scientific spirit and the reli- 
gious spirit can meet. 

Thank you for allowing me to re-state 
my position. 

At the same time we are aware that 
Dr. Kubie’s article raises many ques- 
tions about the relationship of faith and 
science which require further explora- 
tion. We are working on a series of such 
articles. The first of these by Dr. Paul 
Johnson of the Boston University School 
of Theology on “The Faith and Science 
of Interpersonalism,” which we believe 
deals very adequately with the issue 
raised by Mr. McWilliams, will appear 
in an early issue. 


It is important to point out that our 
writers do not necessarily represent the 
editorial point of view of the journal. 
We fully agree with what Mr. Hiltner 
says in his letter of acceptance of the 
pastoral consultantship, that our journal 
must have a point of view: 

But having a point of view should not 

mean that every contributor must be- 

lieve likewise. We should, I believe, 
have every column open for criticism of 
even the most basic assumptions in our 
point of view. If someone wants to chal- 
lenge pastoral psychology at the roots, 
we should encourage him to do so, and 
publish his article if it is done well 
enough to meet the technical standards 
of the magazine. An editorial point of 
view, and freedom for contributors, are 
both essential. 

—Eb. 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


Clinical Pastoral Training Opportunities 
in 1950 


In accordance with requests from our 
readers, we are continuing the reports of 
clinical training in various areas of the 
country. Other reports will follow in subse- 
quent issues. 


[Prepared by Seward Hiltner, Executive 
Secretary, and Helen G. Yergin, Office Sec- 
retary, Department of Pastoral Services, 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, with the assistance of Frederick 
Kuether, Director, Council for Clinical 
Training; Rollin J. Fairbanks, Director, In- 
stitute of Pastoral Care; John M. Billensky, 
Wayne B. Oates, Robert M. Trenery, and 
Granger E. Westberg.] 


Council for Clinical Training, Inc. 


The Council for Clinical Training is 
an interdenominational, non-sectarian, 
non-profit corporation, organized to give 
theological students and clergymen clini- 
cal experience under qualified supervi- 
sion with people under stress in order 
to increase their general understanding 
and their specific skills as pastors. 

Training is offered in units of twelve 
weeks each: quarters beginning approxi- 
mately June 12, September 25, Decem- 
ber 28, and March 20. Both men and 
women are accepted at most centers. 
Some stipends are available to advanced 
students (who have completed one quar- 
ter or more of clinical pastoral train- 
ing.) 

The Council’s central office is located 
at 2 East 103rd St., New York 29, N. Y., 
and all requests for information and ap- 
plications for training at any one of the 
centers should be made to the Director. 


the Rev. Frederick C. Kuether, at that 
address. 

Fees for training with the Council are 
as follows: $5.00 per quarter, registra- 
tion fee; $20.00 per quarter certification 
for students coming from member semi- 
naries; $95.00 per quarter certification 
fee for students not coming from mem- 
ber seminaries. 

Maintenance, except where specified 
in connection with particular centers, 
is granted by the institution in which 
the training program is carried on. This 
allowance is in return for services ren- 
dered to the institution. Such services 
have been examined and are judged to 
be a contribution to the education and 
training of the student. 

The following are the training centers 
affiliated with the Council for Clinical 
Training. The name of the Chaplain- 
Supervisor is listed with each center. 
The centers are listed in three groups: 
general hospital, mental hospital, and 
penal correctional institution. 


General Hospital Training Centers: 


Bellevue Hospital, New York, N. Y. 
Thomas H. Morris, Jr., Supervisor. This 
center is operated jointly with the N. Y. 
P. E. City Mission Society. The hospital 
furnishes meals only; Episcopal Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, Pa. Robert D. Mor- 
ris, Supervisor. Preference is given to 
advanced students; Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C. Merrel D. Book- 
er, Supervisor; Gallinger Municipal 
Hospital, Washington, D, C, Herbert W. 
Hillebrand, Supervisor. 
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Mental Hospital Training Centers: 

Bellevue Hospital, New York, N. Y. 
Thomas H. Morris, Jr., Supervisor. In 
psychiatric unit during certain quarters 
of the year; Elgin State Hospital, Elgin, 
Ill. Anton T. Boisen, Acting Chaplain 
and Research Associate; /ndependence 
State Hospital, Independence, Iowa. 
Walter P. Bell, Supervisor; Manteno 
State Hospital, Manteno, Ill. LeRoy G. 
Kerney, Supervisor; New Hampshire 
State Hospital, Concord, N. H. William 
R. Andrew, Supervisor; New Jersey 
State Hospital, Trenton, N. J. Robert 
W. Harrison, Supervisor; Norristown 
State Hospital, Norristown, Pa. Maurice 
A. Riseling, Supervisor; Norwich State 
Hospital, Norwich, Conn. Jervis S. 
Zimmerman, Supervisor; Philadelphia 
State Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. Robert 
J. Divine, Supervisor; St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. Ernest E. 
Bruder, Supervisor; South Carolina 
State Hospital, Columbia, S. C. J. Obert 
Kempson, Supervisor; State Hospital, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, Louise Long, Su- 
pervisor. 


Penal and Correctional Institution 
Training Centers: 


D. C. Penal Institutions, Lorton, Va. 
Don C. Shaw, Supervisor; Federal De- 
tention Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 
Rabbi I. F. Hollander, and Frederick C. 
Kuether, Supervisors. Advanced stu- 
dents only; Federal Reformatory, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. Henry H. Cassler, Super- 
visor. Preference is given to advanced 
students; Federal Reformatory, El Reno, 
Okla. L. Saltzgiver, Supervisor. Ad- 
vanced students only; Illinois State 
Training School for Boys, St. Charles, 
Ill. J. Lennart Cedarleaf, Supervisor. 

* * * 


Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, Secre- 
tary of the National Lutheran Council. 
and a member of our advisory board, 
was moderator at the Church Confer- 


ence of Social Work held at Atlantic 
City, April 23 to 27 at the session of 
The Church and Social Work—Conflict 
or Supplementation. Dr. Krumbholz is 
also a member of the National Commit- 
tee of the Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 
* * * 

A series of discussions on Christian 
phychology for young adults is being 
held at the Community Church of Great 
Neck, New York, under the auspices of 
Rev. Leon M. Flanders, with participat- 
ing psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
ministers. 

* * * 

The International Conference of Social 
Work will be held in Paris, France, July 
23-27. The theme of the conference is 
Social Work in 1950—Past, Present and 
Future—Its Boundaries and Content. 

* * * 

The “Bulletin” of the World Federa- 
tion for Mental Health, published every 
two months, is available at $1.00 per 
year from the World Federation of Men- 
tal Health, 19 Manchester Street, Lon- 
don W.1, England. 


A RECENT order by the Veterans 
Administration calling for the dis- 
missal of some 7,800 medical personnel 
threatens serious curtailment of neuro- 
psychiatric and general medical care for 
veterans—this at a time when authori- 
ties estimate a need for some 7,000 ad- 
ditional beds. One-third of the curtailed 
services will involve neuropsychiatric 
hospitals. The American Psychiatric As- 
sociation, through Dr. Daniel Blain, its 
executive secretary, has criticized this 
curtailment of service as “wasteful, in- 
efficient and indefensible on scientific 
and humane grounds.” 
* * * 

In his booklet, Enjoying Leisure Time, 

the cminent Dr. William Menninger, one 
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Fortieth birthday!... 
Hundreds of Wicks Organs every- 
where the of that 
forty years of organ building. 


LAND 


of America’s great psychiatrists and a 
member of our editorial advisory board, 
discusses the ways in which real recrea- 
tion can meet the emotional needs of 
people. It is an excellent pamphlet ob- 
tainable from Science Research Associ- 
ates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, for 60c. 

Another excellent pamphlet which has 
just reached our desk is Gambling in a 
Nutshell by Rev. Orval H. Austin of the 
Criminal Court Committee of the Louis- 
ville Council of Churches. It is a graphic 
and convincing portrayal of the problem 
of gambling, and should prove a useful 
tool. 


GH 
ti 


* * * 


The city of Hartford, Connecticut, has 
just opened the first state-supported in- 
patient clinic for the treatment of alco- 
holics. 

* * * 

Rev. Earle Edwards, of Queens Bap- 
tist Church, Queens Village, New York, 
informs us of the opening of the Insti- 
tute for Psychobiologic Studies at Creed- 
moor State Hospital, New York. Mr. 
Edwards writes that he has been in- 
formed by the Director that the facili- 
ties of the institute will be available to 
pastors for any of their parishioners 
who may require its services and who 
live within the vicinity of the hospital. 


Children who are poor readers may 
be the victims of emotional handicaps 
in their home environment, stated Paul 
A. Witty, Professor of Education at 
Northwestern University. Such children 
frequently show other personality diffi- 
culties such as hostility, conflict with 
brothers and sisters, nervous and excit- 
able behavior, slowness in reactions, in- 
difference ... . 

* * * 

Scientists must still visualize a spirit- 
ual element in man which controls his 
complicated brain mechanism, said Dr. 
Wilder Penfield, Professor of neurology 
at McGill University and director of the 
Montreal Institute of Neurosurgery, in 
a recent lecture on the “geography” of 
the brain. “Perhaps we will always be 
forced to visualize a spiritual element of 
different essence, a spiritual element that 
is capable of controlling the mecha- 
nism,” Dr. Penfield concluded. 

* * * 

In a recent address before the Ameri- 
can Camping Association, Dr. Roma 
Gans, Professor of Education at Colum- 
bia University, stated, “I hope that some 
day our society will be sufficiently ad- 
vanced so that educators will be arrested 
if they insist that a child do remedial 
work during summer months as a con- 
dition of promotion.” 

* * * 

Our life expectancy is about three 
years, if the present trend in world af- 
fairs is continued, according to Norman 
Cousins, editor of the “Saturday Review 
of Literature,” in an address before the 
alumni and faculty members of the 
School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity. 

The National Security and Resources 
Board has begun a medical atomic train- 
ing program involving doctors, nurses, 
dentists, and allied professions on a na- 
tion-wide basis. 
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WHO'S WHO 


AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


Dr. Oren H. Baker is Dean. and 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, at the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. He 
received his degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy from the University of Chicago, 
after fifteen years in the pastorate. Dr. 
Baker is a pioneer in developing the ap- 
plication of psychology to religious liv- 
ing. 


Dr. PauL LussHEIMER is a practicing 
psychoanalyst in New York City. He is 
a lecturer at the American Institute for 
Psychoanalvsis, and has conducted spe- 
cial courses for clergymen on psychia- 
try and psychotherapy. 


Dr. Davin E. Roperts is Professor of 
the Philosophy of Religion at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 
He received his degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy from Edinburgh University, and 
a Doctor of Divinity degree from Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles, California. 


Dr. LuTHER E. Woopwarp is coordi- 
nator of Mental Health activities, New 
York State Department of Mental Health. 
Until recently he was Field Consultant 
of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 


Dr. Wayne E. Oates is Professor of 
Religion and Pastoral Care at The 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky, and has also 


taught at Wake Forest College. He re- 
ceived his Doctor of Theology degree 
from the Southern Seminary in 1946 
after he received his clinical training 
with The Council for Clinical Training. 


Rev. Sewarp HILTNER is Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Pastoral 
Services of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, of its 
Commission on Religion and Health. 
and its Commission on Ministry in In- 
stitutions. For three years previous to 
1938 he was Executive Secretary of the 
Council for Clinical Training. He is a 
minister of the Presbyterian Church in 


the U. S. A. 


Dr. LLoyp ELLis Foster is minister 
of the historic Old First (Presbyterian ) 
Church in Newark, New Jersey. He re- 
ceived his degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Syracuse University. He was chair- 
man of the panel of the radio program 
“Someone You Know,” sponsored by 
the Protestant Radio Commission. 


Dr. Joun A. P. Miter is Chief Psy- 
chiatrist, Rehabilitation Center of the 
American Rehabilitation Committee. 


Rev. THomas BicHAM, Jr., Chair- 
man, Commission on Religion and 
Health, Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America and instructor in 
Christian Ethics at General Theological 
Seminary. 
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REVIEWS OF Current Books 


STUDY OF INTERPERSONAL 

RELATIONS: New Contributions 
to Psychiatry, Edited by Patrick Mul- 
lahy (Hermitage—$6.50) 

This volume is not, as the title might 
suggest, the report of some particular 
study. It is, instead, a collection of pa- 
pers by various authors previously pub- 
lished in the quarterly journal, “Psy- 
chiatry, Journal for the Operational 
Statement of Interpersonal Relations.” 

The journal from which these articles 
are reprinted is one of the enterprises of 
the William Alanson White Psychiatric 
Foundation. In general viewpoint, the 
foundation and the journal attempt to 
achieve the comprehensiveness and dy- 
namic character which were found in 
the late great Dr. White himself. In Dr. 
White there was a creative synthesis of 
psychoanalysis, of American institution- 
al psychiatry, and of social study and 
concern. It is not without reason that 
the White group has sometimes been 
called the most progressive in American 
psychiatry. 

Psychiatry, writes the late Harry 
Stack Sullivan, “is the study of inter- 
personal phenomena.” Whatever con- 
tributes to an understanding of interper- 
sonal relations, therefore, is providing 
psychiatric data. This means, in practi- 
cal effect, a strong swing in a social di- 
rection and, without any less respect for 
biology, a swing away from the biolog- 
ism so strong in psychiatric circles a 
few years ago. 


The twenty-five articles contained here, 
by eighteen authors, are of extraordi- 
narily high quality. While any sympo- 
sium is bound to be uneven, this is much 
less so than most. A few of the articles 
deal with matters of therapy, but the 
majority deal with more theoretical con- 
cerns, ranging from the psychology of 
obesity to the reasons for aggression in 
western civilization. Although there is 
no constraint upon the authors, and 
some differences of conviction are ap- 
parent, the reader concludes with a 
much greater sense of unity than of di- 
versity. 

For creative and imaginative bril- 
liance, the article on memory and child. 
hood amnesia by Ernest G. Schachtel 
may be mentioned. For its sweep and in- 
tellectual power, the article on patterns 
of aggression in western society by Tal- 
cott Parsons stands out. For deep and 
wise insights on therapy, the articles by 
Frieda Fromm-Reichmann and _ Janet 
Rioch are worth a word. Harry Stack 
Sullivan’s articles, while hard reading, 
are rewarding. One misses a contribu- 
tion by Erich Fromm, who has written 
much for the magazine from which this 
book was formed. 

This volume does as well as can be 
the task the editor set himself, of setting 
forth a series of related articles inter- 
preting interpersonal relations. But nec- 
essarily it can not do what its title prom- 
ises, present a reasoned theory of inter- 
personal relations out of the findings of 
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psychiatry and the biological and social 
sciences. That task remains to be done, 
and we may hope that one of the gifted 
contributors to this volume may some 
day attempt that task. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 


AND HAPPINESS by 
Georg Brochman; Tr. by Frank G. 
Nelson—( Viking—$3.00) 

He saw happiness—and in the most 
unlikely places. In hiding during the 
Nazi occupation he watched his Nor- 
wegian neighbors as they became aware 
of “a dominant ideal” within them- 
selves. As he observed he meditated, 
drawing upon rich reserves of Biblical 
literature, Norwegian classics, and the 
more recent psychiatric insights. He 
wrote—not knowing whether the lines 
he penned would ever be published. 

Three levels of happiness are de- 
scribed here: physical, mental, and spir- 
itual. The first two have been quite well 
explored by mankind in a scientific way. 
His thesis is that there is a third level of 
happiness; i.e., the religious or spiritual. 
Like a good psychologist, he accepts the 
first two levels as valid. Like a good the- 
ologian, he attempts to justify the third. 
This level has been endorsed by the 
testimony of many mystics. This author 
believes that the highest happiness 
lies in directing “instinctual energy” to- 
ward “a dominant ideal.” 

We have here one more personal tes- 
timony to the validity of the spiritual 
level of happiness. It should stimulate 
a lively discussion in any group of 
clergymen where some are more psycho- 
logically oriented than others. The book 
is subject to the limitation of all per- 
sonal testimony. We may gain assurance 
from it, but we must «ot generalize up- 
on it. 


—GeorceE A. PARKER, Jr. 


T= BASIC NEUROSIS by Edmund 
Bergler, M.D. (Grune & Stratton— 
$5.00) 

This book, written by an experienced 
psychoanalyst, calls our attention to the 
importance of oral regression and psy- 
chic masochism in all neuroses. The 
writer tells us that there is danger of 
overlooking the importance of the ex- 
periences of the oral period, both in pro- 
ducing neuroses and, also in maintain- 
ing the neurotic pattern. He states his 
conviction that “there is only one basic 
neurosis and that neurosis is oral in 
genesis. All other nosologic groups based 
on anal and phallic regression are but 
reserve stations from the oral ‘danger’ ”. 

He further says he conceives of the 
child’s life “as a great intra-psychic es- 
cape from passivity.” In early infantile 
life the child wants to be dependent and 
receive. Every rejection and frustration 
angers him and he wants to destroy the 
parents who refuse him. This leads to 
aggression combined with guilt for the 
bad aggressive impulses. 

The resulting guilt is first felt as pain; 
but, this emotion in the course of time 
can be endowed with pleasure. This re- 
sults in the wish to be refused. This un- 
conscious process results in a great deal 
of self-denial and self-harm. It is pres- 
ent as the basic conflict in neuroses, de- 
pression, alcoholism, sexual disturb- 
ances, criminosis, etc. In fact, the author 
gives twenty-seven clinical pictures of 
oral regression. 

We judge this book would be difficult 
reading for the average clergyman. Yet, 
since an increasing number are reading 
Freudian psychology in order to obtain 
greater insight into human personality, 
it can be recommended to the clergy- 
man who already knows his way in psy- 
choanalytic literature. There are valu- 
able discussions in such things as alco- 
holism, gambling, retirement neuroses 
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and also other phenomena, which the 
clergyman sees in his everyday work. 

There is also on page 78 an excellent 
table distinguishing between normal ag- 
gression and neurotic aggression which 
should be a useful guide in family coun- 
selling. 

Finally, the whole trend of the book 
is in keeping with the current trend in 
psychoanalytical circles, which is to put 
more emphasis on the very earliest ex- 
periences in life as being so significant 
for basic trends in personality patterns. 

SpurcEON ENGLISH 


EX FULFILLMENT IN MARRIAGE 

by Ernest R. Groves, Gladys Hoag- 

land Groves and Catherine Groves— 
( Emerson—$3.00) 

This is a book on sex in marriage. It 
is not a book dealing with the many ad- 
justment problems involved in marriage, 
but limits itself strictly to the problem 


indicated in the title. If one gets the im- 
pression in reading the book that it 
over-emphasizes sex it must be remem- 
bered that the authors do not imagine 
that sex is the only important problem in 
marital adjustment, nor that a satisfac- 
tory sex fulfillment will guarantee a 
happy marriage—marriages go on the 
rocks for many other reasons, as the 
authors well know—but only that sex is 
in very many cases a crucial problem. 
Many marriages which otherwise might 
be successful are wrecked because of 
failure here, and many marriages which 
are merely tolerable might be richly sat- 
isfying if a wholesome sex fulfillment 
were accomplished. The book, therefore, 
limits itself to the discussion of this one 
problem. 

The ground covered is clearly indi- 
cated in the chapter titles: The Import- 
ance of Sex, Experiences that Influence 
Sex, Courtship, The Anatomy and Phys- 
iology of Sex, Starting Marriage, The 
Sex Role of the Husband, The Sex Role 
of the Wife, Common Marital Problems, 
Sex Hygiene, Birth Control, Pregnancy 
and Childbirth, The Larger Meaning of 
Sex. And all these matters are dealt with 
clearly, directly, and without evasion. 

The thesis of the book is that if sex 
is to play its proper role and promote 
the achievement of the highest values in 
married life it must be understood and 
managed intelligently and with skill. “It 
is unintelligent to assume that good in- 
tentions are enough when two people 
enter upon a sex union. In other fields 
we do not think this. We not only teach 
children table manners, but we also 
teach them what substances are suitable 
for human consumption and how they 
should be prepared. It does not occur 
to us that instinct would be enough 
guidance here, and how much less we 
should expect it to be in the case of sex, 
which is so much more complicated.” 


The closing chapter on “The Larger 
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Meaning of Sex” is particullarly valu- 
able. Sex, it emphasizes, “looked at from 
a broader viewpoint, may have a large 
place in the wholesome development of 
personality. Not the physical union 
alone, but sex combined with mutual 
affection is what makes marriage such 
a satisfactory relationship for human 
beings. . . . Those who for any reason 
go through life unacquainted through 
personal experience with the happiness 
to be gained from a matrimonial union 
built upon affection suffer a great loss, 
that of a human need inferior to no 
other.” 

The qualifications of the authors to 
speak with authority are unquestioned. 
Ernest R. Groves, Professor of Soci- 
ology at the University of North Caro- 
lina, has long been considered the Dean 
of Marriage Counselors in the United 
States and is the author of several books 
Groves, is Director of the Marriage and 
in the field. His wife, Gladys Hoagland 
Family Council, Inc., of Chapel Hill, 
and author of Marriage and Family 
Life. Their daughter, Catherine Groves, 
wife of a newspaper man and the mother 
of three children—is Executive Secre- 
tary of the Family Service Association 
of Durham, N. C., and the author of 
Get More Out of Life. 

It would be hard indeed to find a 
book more adequate to give guidance 
with regard to the place of sex in mar- 
riage to place in the hands of young 
people about to marry, or to give to peo- 
ple already married who are facing dif- 
ficulty in this conjugal relationship. The 
book says little or nothing specifically 
about religion, but it is infused through- 
out with a deeply reverent spirit. 

—Cnar.es T. Hotman 


RACTICAL AND THEORETICAL 

ASPECTS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
by Lawrence S. Kuie (International 
Universities Press—$4.00) 


This is, in the author’s words, “both 
a revision .. . and an expansion” of a 
book entitled Practical Aspects of Psy- 
choanalysis, first published in 1936 as 
a guide to prospective patients. 

On reading this expanded edition, one 
chapter of which appeared in the March 
number of this magazine, my impression 
was that Dr. Kubie had changed his 
ideas very much, and in a progressive 
direction, since 1936. But when I turned 
to the early volume, I discovered the 
change in ideas to be much less than 
had first struck me. Psychoanalysis is 
still to be regarded as distinguished by 
its method rather than its theory, by its 
attempt to explore unconscious process- 
es, not by its social evaluation of be- 
havior, etc. 


And yet there is a striking difference 
between the two books. On reflection, 
this seems to lie mainly in the tone and 
attitude of the author. My 1936 review 
used the word “dogmatic.” This did not 
mean adherence to any particular set of 
ideas or methods, but to a somewhat 
defensive tone. Such a tone is almost 
completely absent from the present book. 
Dogmatism (if my judgment of the 
earlier book is correct) has been re- 
placed by authoritative explanation. 

In only a minor way is this a com- 
ment on the brilliant author who is now 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry at Yale. 
It is very much more a description of 
the attitude-change which has occurred 
in psychoanalysis during the interven- 
ing years. Then, public attacks (im- 
morality, pan-sexualism, anti-religious, 
money grabbing) tended to make even 
the most democratic of analysts like 
Kubie, who were concerned to set things 
straight in the light of these uninformed 
allegations, resort to a defensive tone. 
Now, though there may still be attacks, 
and uninformed ones, psychoanalysis no 
longer feels itself seriously on the de- 
fensive. The tone greatly improves. 
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The addition of the word “theoreti- 
cal” to the title should not pass un- 
noticed. It is now clear that theory and 
practice cannot be so easily divided as 
seemed possible fifteen years ago. The 
content of the book reflects this broad- 
ened viewpoint. 

The author is still an “orthodox” an- 
alyst, but orthodoxy as explained here 
makes much better sense than it did a 
few years ago. Actually, it is a neo-orth- 
odoxy in the same sense in which much 
of the most trenchant American the- 
ology is neo-orthodox. One finds, ex- 
pectedly, in Dr. Kubie the same kind 
of swipes at the psychoanalytic liberals, 
especially Karen Horney, that he expects 
of the neo-orthodox in looking at un- 
named theological liberals. But the basic 
case is positive and constructive. 

This is a very valuable book for any- 
one who is considering psychoanalysis, 
or who wonders what might be involved 
if he should consider it. As one who 
must often advise on seeking various 
forms of psychotherapy, | need to add 
that there does not seem to me to be 
such a deep distinction between psycho- 
analysis and some other forms of psy- 
chotherapy as this book might suggest. 
But Kubie’s rule is sound—this may be 
necessary if the briefer forms do not get 
results. 

—Sewarp HILtTNer 


FOR EVERYMAN by 
J. A. C. Brown (Philosophical Li- 
brary—$3.00) 

This is a book we have long needed 
and which should have had far wider 
recognition than it has received. It is, in 
my opinion, the best all-around intro- 
ductory book upon the subject that has 
been published. 

The early chapters of the book deal 
with the development and history of 
both psychology and psychiatry. “Psy- 


May 


chiatry is quite simply that aspect of 
healing which has as its aim the correc- 
tion of abnormal behavior,” the author 
writes in his preface. There are chapters 
on The Nervous System and The 
Body-Mind problem, simply and under- 
standably written. The minister needs 
the information these chapters contain 
lest he approach the subject of human 
behavior too easily. 

There are chapters on the three ma- 
jor figures of modern psychiatry, Freud, 
Jung, and Adler, and a description of 
Psychosis, Psychopathic States, Neuro- 
sis, and Treatment. 

The book is well indexed, but one 
could wish for the use of sub-topics in 
the text itself for more ready reference 
purposes. However, this is not a serious 
oversight. The writer has succeeded in 
lifting up the universal themes of the 
subject and has made them comprehen- 
sible. 

We know nothing of the author. He 
has written a calm and balanced book 
upon a subject that is characteristically 
out of balance. It is highly recommend- 
ed to ministers as well as to other pro- 
fessional workers. | would also recom- 
mend it to laymen who have an interest 
in this field. 

—RusseE.t Dicks 


ERSONALITIES IN SOCIAL RE- 
FORM by G. Bromley Oxnam (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury—$2.00) 

I have always been more or less of a 
hero-worshipper. Like Bishop Oxnam— 
and Thomas Carlyle!—I believe that 
personal forces play quite as potent a 
part in history as the impersonal forces 
upon which scientists and reformers in 
our day lay such emphasis. In other 
words, great men count for a good deal 
in the determination of human destiny. 
It is in this conviction that Oxnam has 


written this book. 
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His selection of outstanding personal- 
ities in the field of social reform is ad- 
mirable. He recognized “the scholar” 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, “the minis- 
ter” in Walter Rauschenbusch, “the ad- 
ministrator” in David E. Lilienthal, “the 
saint” in Gandhi and “the missionary” 
in Albert Schweitzer. This is an unusual 


_ list, but amply justified by what the au- 


thor has to tell of these men, and the 
one woman. 

The scholarship displayed in these five 
essays is sound and ample, but the style 
and purpose are obviously those of pop- 
ularization, of which no author need 
feel ashamed. Bishop Oxnam tells his 
stories with a sure instinct of drama, 
quotes skillfully from first-hand sources, 
and analyzes character and achieve- 
ments with clear insight. The best of 


| these chapters, I feel, is the one on Da- 


vid Lilienthal. With the other reformers, 
the fight is over and won. With Lilien- 
thal it is still on. And Oxnam draws 
sword as well as pen in defense of his 
embattled hero. It is good to be remind- 
ed of Rauschenbusch, and to see Gandhi 
enrolled among the saints. All in all this 
book is excellent—nobly conceived and 
ably executed. 

—Joun Haynes HoLmMeEs 


EX PERFECTION AND MARITAL 
HAPPINESS by Rudolph von Ur- 
ban, M.D. (Dial Press—$3.50) 

Of the many recent books dealing with 
the subject of marital sexual conduct, 
this presentation of Dr. von Urban mer- 
its particular attention. The reader is 
never permitted to underestimate the 
importance of a completely satisfactory 
sexual adjustment as a requisite for a 
truly happy married life. 


But sexuality is no amusement. He who 
treats it frivolously does not know sexu- 
ality; he will never experience its ecsta- 
cies. If we do not sully and debase it, 
sexuality is something beautiful, pure 
and noble, a serious and holy matter de- 
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stined to be the dispenser of supreme 

happiness in our lives. All our private 

life is connected with it; marriage, chil- 
dren, home. 

Along with a fresh restatement of the 
needs and objectives of a healthy, happy 
marital sex life, a new theory is intro- 
duced, along with its attendant tech- 
niques. In many ways the new approach 
revolutionizes conventional marital sex 
thought and conduct. The terminology 
employed is sharply definitive. Although 
complete frankness is the rule in para- 
graph after paragraph, the book is sin- 
gularly free from evoking even the mild- 
est squeamish reaction. The competence, 
understanding, and scientific interest of 
the author are constantly in evidence. 

The chapters tracing the sexual de- 
velopment of the child from early child- 
hood through adolescence will prove 
helpful to thinking parents. All who are 


A book of vital interest 
i to every Minister 


FREUD 


and 


CHRISTIANITY 


By R. S. LEE 


A searching study of psychoanalysis 
in relation to religion today. 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor of Christian 

Herald, says: 

“A very timely and discriminating book 
which Christian scholars of all theological 
schools should read.” 

From N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review: 
10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
BASIC BOOKS, INC., Dept. L-5 
147 Christopher St., New York 14, N.Y. 
llease send me FREUD AND CHRISTIAN- 
IlLY for 10 days’ free examination. At the 


“Dr. Lee has fulfilled a longfelt want by 
showing that the teachings of psychoanalysis 
have something to contribute to the religious 
end of that time I will remit $2.50 or return 
the book postpaid. 
Name 


life of the average normal person.’ 


City Zone.... 


SAVE! If you enclose payment, we will pay 
postage. Return privilege guaranteed. 
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responsible for the education of young 
people will find much thought-provoking 
material in this section. 


Case histories and a chapter entitled 
“Resumé: Advice, Questions and An- 
swers,” in addition to a Glossary of 
Terms and a complete Index, make this 
a remarkably useful and usable docu- 
ment. It is a significant and unusual 
contribution to the literature in its field. 
Pastors seeking expert guidance for 
more adequate personal counseling back- 
ground will be especially appreciative of 
this book. 

——Howarp C. ScHape 


OW YOU CAN FIND HAPPINESS 
by Samuel M. Shoemaker. (Dut- 
ton—$2.00) 

This is a helpful book. It accomplishes 
its purpose in providing concrete mate- 
rial with which persons may “construct 
a practical pathway” to happiness, “ac- 
tive, burning happiness.” Everybody de- 
sires happiness, but happiness is a re- 
sult. It does not come through getting 
our own way, nor in freedom from 
trouble. It can be found only as a by- 
product of Christian living, of being and 
becoming Christ-like. 


As a minister, the author sees that 
the pathway begins in the love and for- 
giveness of God. “Happy people are re- 
ligious people.” Love is the great dy- 
namic of life, love for God, for our- 
selves and for others; intelligent, con- 
scientious love that flowers into personal 
relationships that are satisfying. The 
disciplines of spiritual living, Bible 
study, prayer, worship, are necessary 
aids in constructing the pathway. 


An understanding of one’s self, the 
source of creative energy, is essential to 
happiness. Seeing ourselves and our 
shortcomings from God’s angle and 
from the viewpoint of others shows us 


where we need to grow. The frank fac- 
ing of these defects with faith in God’s 
plan and purpose for us makes for 
growth—more material for constructing 
the pathway. 

“Dealing with Trouble” is perhaps 
the most practical chapter in the book. 
To accept trouble as it comes with posi- 
tive faith, and to seize it forcefully by 
faith, making it serve life’s purposes, is 
good religion and good psychology. 


To be mature enough to accept our- 
selves as we are and as we may become 
makes for “peaceful” human relation- 
ships between individuals and groups of 
varying sizes. Accepting the responsi- 
bility for being mature in our relations 
with others makes for a “give and take” 
that expresses itself in tolerance for per- 
sons, but intolerance for things that 
threaten human values. Crises in _per- 
sonal relations can be used as opportu- 
nities for making them more satisfying. 
More material for the pathway. 

Happiness, the by-product of Chris- 
tian living, overflows in a cleansing, 
helpful stream of cheerfulness. A truly 
happy person’s life is integrated around 
Christ and in the Christian faith. “In 
His will is our peace.” 

The book is written from the pastor- 
counselor viewpoint. It uses much of the 
understanding that comes from the psy- 
chology of Fritz Kiinkel and Karen 
Horney, but without psychological ter- 
minology that would confuse the aver- 
age person who wishes to construct the 
pathway that will let him find happiness. 

—Oscar M. PoLHemus 


Intellectual Curiosity 


Intellectual curiosity is very dangerous. 
Once you start questioning, you don’t know 
what’s going to happen. The only thing more 
dangerous, however, is ignorance. 

—Henry Steele Commager 
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